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LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 


about the world’s largest miller 









See | 
What happens to our profits ? 


Less than half of our earnings 
usually goes to the 13,500 men 
and women who own General Mills 
eeethe stockholders who live all 
over America, The rest is re- 


: invested in the busi 
ral Mills make? e business for ree 
How much does Gene ‘ak ak we, 





As a present or future customer 

of General Mills, you have every 
right to know how much we make on 
the products we sell, Last year - 
as for a good many years - our 
profit was about 3¢ on each dollar 
of sales. 
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What do we make? 


We produce Wheaties and Gold 
Medal "Kitchen-tested" Flour, 
Larro Feeds for livestock and 
poultry, electric irons and 
toasters, vitamins, Betty Crocker 
cake mixes and Bisquick ... 

and many other products, We 
hope, through research, to broaden 
our activities still more. If 
we do, we hope to add still more 
people to the 12,000 we now 


employ. 















Where do we live? 


Our headquarters are _ 

eapolis. But we also live 2 

39 other states — 8 en 
j jlis an - 

major offices, ™ rsogepe 
turing plants. Our 

rst ot jin Kankakee , Tll., 

Lodi and Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER 


FORUM 


Sirs: 

I’m keenly interested in your new 
publication. I’ve long felt there was 
the need for something new in the 
banking trade-paper field, and will 
look forward with genuine and sin- 
cere interest to seeing your magazine. 

Banking needs leadership and un- 
derstanding today as it never did be- 
fore. Its future is dependent on it. 
Without it, nationalization is a real 
threat. I’ve some ideas as to what’s 
going on in both the U. S. and the 
banking business, and the type of 
leadership it needs if it is to survive 
as a private system. 

Be sure to put me down as a sub- 
scriber and sent me the bill. Good 
luck to you. 

L. R. Wharton 
Editorial Department, 
American Banker 
New York, N. Y. 
* 
Sirs: 

First of 411, I want to congratulate 
you for publishing banking news of 
interest to members of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association. 

You will find enclosed draft in pay- 
ment of two years’ subscription. 

I extend to you our best wishes. 
Best of luck. 

A. E. Arntzen 
President, 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
Appleton, Minn. 
x 
Sirs: 

I was pleasantly surprised to learn 
of your new ventire. I shall look for- 
ward to receiving the magazine. Best 
of luck, 

R. C. Wallace 
Secretary-treasurer, 
Montana Bankers Association 
Helena, Mont. 
* 
Sirs: 

We now have about $95,000 in our 
capital account and about $14 
million footings. Losses the past 10 
years have averaged $33 per year, so 
we have not done so badly. I plan on 
quitting on January 15 and going 
South. Plan on locating either at Fort 
Worth or Dallas. Will be glad to hear 
from you. 

A. J. Lageson 
Cashier, State Bank of Clarks Grove 
Clarks Grove, Minn. 
* 
Sirs: 

As the first secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association. I have 
always favored a publication for our 
membership. I have confidence you 
can and will make The Independent 
Banker an outstanding publication in 
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the interests of independent banking. 
As evidence of my good faith, I en- 
close check to cover subscription. 
Good wishes. 


Robert D. Beery 
Long Prairie, Minn. . 
* 

Sirs: 

The notice in American Banker of 
your entrance into the bank journal 
field has been read with interest. We 
would be interested in seeing your 
magazine and will be glad to make 
arrangements for an exchange of The 
Southern Banker and The Indepen- 
dent Banker, if agreeable. 

Haynes McFadden 
Publisher, The Southern Banker 
Atlanta, Ga. 

* 
Sirs: 

Here is wishing you all the luck 
in the world. There is a grand field 
for a bold, courageous publication. 

E. W. Rossiter 
President, Bank of Hartington 
Hartington, Neb. 
*« 
Sirs: 

Will you kindly put us on your 
mailing list, with permission to refer 
to your magazine in our Digest. 

Russell F. Prudden 
Publisher and Editor, 
Digest of Investment and Banking 

Opinions 
New York, N. Y. 

* 
Sirs: 

Hearty good wishes for your suc- 
cess! We are interested in an ex- 
change and have entered the name 
of your publication on our. mailing 
list. 

Ben Ferriss 
Editor, Northwest Insurance 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
* 
Sirs: 

Mrs. Hollis and I were at Hot 
Springs for two weeks, and I have 
just returned to the office. Am en- 
closing check to cover subscription to 
your new publication, and hope you 
will find success. 

Carl Hollis 
Chairman of the Board, 
Merchants & Planters Bank 
Warren, Ark. 
* 
Sirs: 

Ben DuBois has told me of your 
plans for The Independent Banker, 
and naturally I am interested. I’d 
like very much to see your magazine 
and shall be glad to mention it in 
writings. 

Best of luck to you! 

U. V. Wilcox 
Editor, Washington Banktrends 
Washington, D. C. 
* 
Sirs: 
All good wishes for your success. 
Mrs. Anna M. Terhaar 
Vice President, First State Bank 
Rice, Minn. 




















What You Can Do 





PERSONALLY 





To Stop communism! 


You don’t have to carry a gun or be a world statesman. 
During the next hour you can do something within your 
home, your circle of friends, your community, to help to 


make our free system work even better. 
through little, positive actions. 


You can do it 
Here is your guide, con- 


densed from an article by Howard Whitman appearing 


in the December COMPANION. 


OU, all by yourself, ‘can 

strike repeated blows — 

day in and day out — to 
stop communism, Does that 
seem fantastic? Has it seemed 
that stopping communism is 2 
job which only the President 
or the army and navy or the 
FBI can dot Have you wished 
you actually could do some- 
thing? 


You can. You may join the fight 
against totalitarianism with the sole 
weapon which is capable of de‘sating 
it: individualism. 


As you read the specific suggestions 
below, bear in mind the oft-told tale 
of the Reverend James Keller, founder 
of The Christophers. Father Keller was 
speaking at the Los Angeles Coliseum, 
expounding The Christophers’ thesis 
that individual people, by their simple 
everyday acts, can change the world. 
In the huge arena, under a starless 
sky, Father Keller said, ‘‘Don’t be 
afraid. All the lights are going out.” 


Then he struck a match. It was a 
tiny pinpoint of light. The arena was 
still shrouded in gloom. 


“But suppose every one of us strikes 
a light!” Father Keller went on. And 
at his signal, men and women in the 
audience—a hundred thousand—each 
struck a match. Now, instead of a 
Pp.npoint, the entire arena was bathed 
in light. The darkness was gone. 
Father Keller had driven home his 
point! 


























One of the most vulnerable chinks 
in our national armor is the race 
problem. There is no sense pretending 
it isn’t there. We have a race prob- 
lem. The communists smash at it in- 
cessantly; they try to turn the many- 
colored peoples of the world against us 
by portraying us as ‘‘Negro-haters.”’ 


What can you personally do about 
that? A woman I know heard the 
barker at a country fair repeatedly 
refer to a small Negro boy as ‘‘snow- 
ball’’ and ‘‘ehocolate drop.’’ She went 
up to the barker and said quietly, 
“The boy’s name is Edward. Wouldn’t 
it be far more American to call him 
that?” 


A little thing, to be sure. But, wi 
all can do little things. Little things, 


which, when multiplied by millions, 
become the most invincible forces on 
earth. 


Communists sneer at our belief in 
human dignity and the supreme worth 
of the individual. They say it is hypo- 
critical. Can you prove them wrong? 


Set yourself a private little job: get to 
know just one of the people you might 
have written off before as, well, a bit 
inferior. See if you don’t begin to see 
the light of human dignity shine 
through. 


I tried it with a garbageman (that 
had always seemed to me, since child- 
hood, a ‘“‘low’’ profession). I broke the 
ice by discussing politics with him. 
What a grasp he had! I started by 
talking down to him, ended by 
looking up to him. We discussed our 
families and our problems with our 
kids—and we still do, every time I 
see him. 


The communists would love to see 
us bickering among ourselves. ‘‘Divide 
and conquer”’ is their watchword. What 
can you do about that? You can cul- 
tivate the ‘‘we’’ feeling. Next time 
you talk about ‘the government,’ try 
saying ‘‘our government.’’ Not ‘‘those 
people in Washington’’ but ‘‘our 
people in Washington.’’ Try saying, 
“Our corporations, our labor unions, 
our schools, our farms, our factories.’’ 


The ‘‘we’’ feeling not only spikes 
the communists’ divide - and - conquer 
technique. It also has a personal divi- 
dend for you: a healthy sense of be- 
longing, of participation, of shared 
experience. Psychiatrists tell us that’s 
the basis of this thing we call security. 























Another club the communists hit 
us with is perfectionism. ‘If we're 
not perfect, we’re no good’’—that’s 
what the communists would like us 
to believe. They bury their own im- 
perfections under a blanket of lies 
and tempt us to do the same thing; 
for they know that lies smother free- 
dom, our life breath. 


Sure, let’s face up to our short- 
comings. Let’s admit our failures. We 
are not a finished product and we 
never will be, so long as we are free 
to grow. When alleged communist per- 
fectionism is hurled your way, reply as 
does Assistant Dean Harold B. White- 
man, Jr., in charge of the course, the 
“American Way,’’ being given to stu- 
dents from foreign lands at Yale 
University. He answers: ‘‘We have 
many imperfections—but we’re working 
on them!”’ 


There is a positive side too to this 
war of ideas. It is not enough to be 
against communism. What are we for? 


A New England woman, Mrs. John 
L. Senior, recently endowed a new 
professorship at Cornell University, a 
chair in ‘‘American Values.”’ ‘This 
































‘y\ 


dividual’s right to think, feel and 
speak as he likes—freedom of the in- 
dividual to achieve what he can, on 
his own, without interference—indi- 
vidual initiative and _ responsibility— 
and finally, freedom . . the touch- 
stone of them all!” 


Can you, for your own part, make a 
similarly positive declaration? Do 
you know what you are for? Just 
think of the moral force which would 
be turned loose in. the world if a 
hundred and fifty million Americans 
firmly knew—and beHeved in — the 
ideas they were fighting fer, not just 
fighting against. 


That moral force starts with you. 
Think about it. Set down in your 
mind—and on paper, if you wish— 
your own personal list of ‘‘American 
values.’’ 


Finally, beliefs must be lived, not 
simply believed. Action is the key. 


You can live your belief in Ameri- 
canism by being active in your local 
paient-teachers association. You can 
live it by doing voluntary work jor 
the Red Cross, by serving on the li- 

















‘rary board, by being a leader of 





Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, by support- 





ing civic betterment movements, by 
working for civilian defense, by vol- 








unteer social work or child welfare 





woman, a widow, of Lenox, M h 

setts, lists six such values. ‘“‘The su- 
preme worth of the individual—the 
soundness and basic rightness of the 
great mass of the people—every in- 





work. Or one afternoon a week you 
might give your time to a mother who 
cannot afford to have a baby-sitter. 











Or even offer your yard, if yeu have 
one, to neighborhood children where 
playgroun¢s are scarce. There are a 
thousand and one things you can do. 














Never mind the thousand. Try“ at 
least one. 


Mrs. Ralph B. Morris, president of 
the New York City League of Women 
Voters, holds out another line of indi- 
vidual action. “‘A person is living his 
beliefs in Americanism when he takes 
his voting responsibilities seriously, 
when he votes at all elections and 
primaries, and finds out as* much as 
he can about the candidates and the 
issues,’’ she says. 


And beyond that, she continues, “He 
takes his other citizenship responsi- 
bilities seriously. He doesn’t get out 
of jury duty just to get out of it. He 
doesn’t ‘tip’ a traffic cop to avoid a 
ticket—and then complain about police 
corruption. He doesn’t try to get 
favors from political friends—and then 
rail against the five-percenters.”’ 


Individual action, in its purest form, 
may actually be the quiet little acts 
you hardly think twice about. A wo- 
man helps a cripple across the street. 
A bus driver waits for a man who is 


“Thanks.’”” A woman shopper helps 
another shopper with her packages. 
This is the blood in the veins of Demo- 
cracy. It is the people living to- 
gether for the common good. 


What quiet little act can you per- 
form—today? 


—-(0MPANION 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION: MORE THAN 4,000,000 
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FORUM Continued 


Sirs: 

Just want to compliment you on 
the Inaugural Edition of The Inde- 
pendent Banker, America’s newest 
periodical. : 

E. J. Lewis 
Vice President, Hugh W. Long & Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
* 
Sirs: 

Your first issue of The Independent 
Banker has come. I congratulate you 
on a most splendid publication. If 
you continue along these original 
lines I am sure your magazin? will 
be well-received by many people out- 
side the independent banking field, 
as well as within it. 

A. H. Hiatt, Jr. 
General Agent, Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

* 
Sirs: 

The Independent Banker is going 
to fill a very long-felt need, and will 
be a very efficient exponent of inde- 
pendent banking. 

I am wishing for you a splendid 
success. 

Cc. R. Bell 
President, Commercial National Ban‘ 
Anniston, Ala. 


President, Independent Bankers 
Association 
* 
Sirs: 


Congratulations on the inaugura- 
tion of The Independent Banker, 
which coordinates and expresses the 
thinking of the banking fraternity 
in preserving the ideals of indepen- 
dent banking. May you enjoy a long 
and prosperous career in the publi- 
cations field! 

G. C. Schiefelbein 
Cashier, Security National Bank 
Durand, Wis. 

* 
Sirs: 

Congratulations upon the first issue 
of The Independent Banker. You have 
an attractive publication. I am sure 
that it will be a great success. 

Harry A. Bullis 
Chairman of the Board, 
General Millis, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


* 
Sirs: 
We subscribed some time ago and 
received our first copy. It is o. k. 
William Billars 
Cashier, Farmers State Bank 
Kaylor, 8S. D. 
* 
Sirs: 

We wish to take advantage of your 
offer of group subscription of four 
at only $4 a year, for your excellent 
publication. 

William C. Christensen 
President, Commercial National Bank 
Hillsboro, Ore. 
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WASHINGTON 





WasHincton — The case of an 
east Texas farmer who made nearly 
$60,000 profit on surplus war mater- 
ial purchased from the govenment 
for $6.89 probably will result in 
tightening-up regulations for dis- 
posal of surplus property. 

The farmer began his trading with 
the government by buying about 
$3,000 worth of blacksmith and car- 
pentry tools, building materials, a 
tractor and similar items. Looking 
over a surplus property list for more 
bargains, he noticed that bids were 
asked on 168 aircraft computers. 

He believed aircraft computers 
would be small cardboard computers 
that might be useful in calculating 
land areas. So he bid a little less than 
5e apiece for the lot. His bid of 
$6.89 was accepted. He telephoned 
the San Antonio depot to send his 
purchases by parcel post. 

To his amazement, he found that 
he had become owner of 168 unused 
electric fire control instruments — 
technically known as parallax com- 
puters. They had cost the govern- 
ment about $7,200 each. 

When the farmer protested that he 
didn’t want the property, he was 
told that he would have to go through 
with the bargain. He did, and _ it 
cost him $4,000 to have the com- 
puters crated, stored, and then ship- 
ped to his farm. 

Finally the farmer wrote the pro- 
curement office of the Air Force here, 
asking if the Air Force would be in- 
terested in buying back the property. 
A few days later, officers from Wright 





t @ 
Cover Picture 
As the 82nd Congress convenes 
in Washington on January 3, the 
eyes of the world are focused on 
the national capitol building. 
Decisions made here during the 
next few months will shape the 
whole future of these United 
States and of the world. 
God grant us wisdom! 





Field at Dayton, Ohio, appeared at 
the ranch and bought the computers 
for $63,000. They had cost the gov- 
ernment $500,000 when new. 

A Senate Armed Services sub-com- 
mittee has been looking into the 
matter. 


ECCLES WANTS SPENDING CUT 
Marriner S. Eccles, member of the 
board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, recently called upon 
the federal government to stop fur- 
ther depreciation of the dollar im- 
mediately, through a broad and 
strong functional economic control 
program, including cuts in non-mili- 
tary spending and higher taxes. 
Without such a program, he said, 
either inflation will get worse, or it 
will be necessary to impose direct 
controls and restrictions. He added 
that the dollar now is worth only 
58c as compared with 10 years ago. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX HIT 

The proposed excess profits tax is 
unsound, unworkable, inflationary 
and vastly over-rated as a good 
revenue producer, it was charged in 


a hearing before the House ways and _ 


means committee, by National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


Charles R. Sligh, Jr., president of 
Charles R. Sligh Company, furniture 
manufacturers of Holland, Michigan, 
advocated higher taxes for both cor- 
porations and individuals, in order 
to put our rearmament program on 
a “pay-as-we-go” basis, but said the 
excess profits tax — when consider- 
ed as a method of severe taxation of 
profits according to size — is “a 
peculiarly destructive form of attack 
on the enterprise system”. 

The excess profits tax is not a good 
revenue producer, he contended, be- 
cause the heavy rates “tend to be 
self-defeating”. 

Total profit to be taxed will be less 
to the extent that costs are allowed 
to rise, Mr. Sligh declared, offering 
in evidence a table which showed that 
a flat rate of 48.4% corporate income 
tax would have produced as much 

















revenue in the 1940-45 period as was 
obtained from both the corporate in- 
come tax and the excess profits tax. 

A corporation defense tax is pro- 
posed by the N. A. M., the measure 
to be imposed as a flat percentage of 
the amount of the corporation in- 
come tax, Mr. Sligh explained. He 
said the plan would produce fully 
as much revenue as would be ob- 
tained through any sort of conven- 
tional excess profits tax, and be en- 
tirely flexible as to yield because of 
the ease with which the percentage 
of tax overlay can be changed. The 
plan has the following further ad- 
vantages, he added: 

1. It involves no artificial, inequit- 
able segregation of profits. There will 
be no question of undue favoritism or 
penalty because of the wide dif- 
ferences in the way any given normal 
income base would apply to different 
corporations. 

2. It will involve no administra- 
tive or compliance difficulties beyond 
those now presented by the ordinary 
corporation income tax. There will 
be no vast accumulation of appeals 
for settlement at great expense in 
future years. 

3. It provides a beneficial advan- 
tage to small corporations through 
reduction of the normal tax rate from 
25% to 18%. It solves completely all 
problems of taxing new and grow- 
ing business, by levying on their in- 
come, if they have income, without 
regard to the amount, source or 
other special characteristics. 

4. It establishes a clear demarca- 
tion between the ordinary, basic, 
long-range corporation tax burden 
and the special levies made neces- 
sary by the emergency. 

5. It retains a reasonable incen- 
tive to expand production, to con- 
serve scarce manpower and materials. 
and to control costs. All of these are 
essential to continued national 
growth during and after the emer- 
gency. 

6. It will help defeat our domestic 


_enemy No. 1 — inflation. END 


6 
The little gall-fly called Rhodites 


rosae grows its own nest. The female 
pricks the leaf bud of a rose, and 
lays her eggs. Swon, instead of 
leaves, the bud develops into a mass 
of hair-like material. 


The Importance of 


DISTRIBUTION 


in the American 


Distribution is the term used in 
American business to embrace all 
the activities employed in finding 
customers for goods and _ services 
and in moving goods, geographically 
and through the channels of trade. 
Distribution includes the _ retail, 
wholesale, advertising and service 
industries, as well as the sales and 
marketing functions of manufactur- 
ing. 

Distribution provides a very large 
number of different services to house- 
hold consumers and business custom- 
ers. People living in areas with high 
standards of living have come to ex- 
pect provision of numerous services 
as a normal part of every-day life. 
Distributors are constantly striving 
to improve the value of these services 
to their customers. This process of 
improvement includes reducing costs 
to the lowest possible point. 

Distribution is the field where com- 
petition is most intense. Competition 
between individual firms, between 
kinds of business, and between trade 
centers sets up a strong, constant 
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is executive councilman in the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association from 
West Virginia, and president of the 
Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston. 


Economic System 


pressure which assures that distri- 
bution jobs are done _ efficiently, 
speedily and with consummate skill. 

Students of economic progress 
have concluded that the measure of 
a country’s prosperity and well-being 
is simple. This simple measurement 
is the percentage of people engaged 
in distribution and services. When 
this percentage is low, then prosper- 
ity of the country is low, the standard 
of living is low, and the well-being 
of the people in that country is low. 
When the percentage of people en- 
gaged in distribution and services is 
high, then prosperity of the country 
is high, the standard of living is high, 
and the welfare of the people is high. 

The proportion of the people in 
the United States doing distributive 
work and providing services is high. 
The ratio is higher in this country 
than in any other. It is much higher 
today than it was in the earlier years 
of our country’s history. 

There is no mysterious and magic 
reason for this. It is very logical 
that it should be so. Machines are 
taking over increasingly large shares 
of the burdens involved in productive 
enterprises, and generally speaking, 
machines produce in large quantities. 

It is not enough merely to produce 
things in large quantities. There must 
at the same time be a demand created 
for use and consumption. This is the 
job of those engaged in distribution. 
It is a double job. The first part is 
to stimulate diverse consumer de- 
mands. The second is to set up and 
operate the practical mechanism by 
which these demands can be ful- 
filled. 

When those engaged in distribution 
do this double job well, they provide 
high employment. This comes about 
in several ways. Direct employment 
occurs in the distribution process. 
Many people are needed to operate 
stores, do selling work, make deliver- 
ies, put products into packages, oper- 
ate storage and carry on incredible 
amounts of record-keeping. Addition- 
ally, indirect employment is gener- 
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ated by increased levels of produc- 
tion and_ necessary expansions 
through construction and capital ex- 
penditures. 

It is important for all persons en- 
trusted with public welfare to keep 
in mind that between one-third and 
one-half of the workers in this 
country are directly engaged in dis- 
tribution and service occupations. 

A better understanding of the im- 
portance of distribution is urgently 
needed. Distribution processes are 
much more complex and difficult 
than generally realized. Distribution 
is important enough to receive active 
attention from educators, govern- 
ment officials, leaders of organized 
labor and community groups, and 
all others in position to influence and 
improve the attitudes and under- 
standing of the American people. 

All business activities are perform- 
ed in the final analysis to bring satis- 
faction to individual consumers. The 
desires of consumers are expressed 
by their free choice in stores. Con- 
sumer wishes expressed in this way 
effectively direct and regulate all 
business activity. Freely-chosen pur- 
chases by customers regulate what is 
distributed. These purchases also 
regulate what is produced. 

Salesmanship is the foundation 
for the entire structure of business. 
Salesmanship of the highest order 
brings maximum satisfaction to cus- 
tomers. Distributors who stay in 
business build their own security and 
their employees’ security on sound 
bases of customers’ satisfaction. 

Distributors vigorously carry out 
their responsibility to inform cus- 
tomers about the merits of products 
and services. Distributors stimulate 
desires for these products and ser- 
vices, and carefully evaluate the in- 
tensity of such desires. In addition, 
distributors use much scientific man- 
agerial skill in doing their part of 
the business job. This job is to trans- 
late customer desires into efficient 
allocation of resources — manpower 
and materials — so that maximums 
in consumer satisfactions are 
achieved. 

Distributors, drawing on long ex- 
perience and using extreme care, 
make every effort to avoid major 
errors in judgment when estimating 
the desires and buying power of their 
prospective customers. This is a most 
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difficult job because distributors now 
have the primary forecasting respon- 
sibility for the entire economy. Dis- 
tributors assume the risks involved 
in their own inventories and for com- 
mitments placed with suppliers. 
Handling these risks without disaster 
requires a detailed knowledge of the 
specific types of businesses. It also 
involves ability to forecast general 
business conditions and to properly 
interpret the effects of numerous cur- 
rent political and economic develop- 
ments. 

To aid them in taking care of their 
managerial responsibilities, distri- 
butors are using many recently-devel- 
oped marketing research methods. 
Characteristics of prospects and cus- 
tomers are being studied in minute 
detail. Usefulness of merchandise is 
evaluated and perhaps most impor- 
tant, the value to customers of all 
alternative types of distribution ser- 
vices is appraised against expenses 
and the costs of providing these 
services. 

In addition to the studies conduc- 
ted by themselves, distributors use 
many types of research information 
made available to them from sup- 
pliers, trade groups and other dis- 
tributors. 


As buying agents for consumers, 
distributors carefully rate a vast 





number of different products and ser- 
vices. Specifications, measures of 
quality, adaptations and uses are 
carefully looked at with the object of 
obtaining for consumers the very 
best possible results and satisfactions, 
and seeing that the very best possible 
products are obtainable for the 
money expended. In this connection, 
distributors serve as a channel of in- 
formation between customers and 
producers. They relay to manufac- 
turers and other suppliers product 
improvements which would be de- 
sirable and useful. Careful field and 
laboratory testing often accompanies 
this never-ending effort to improve 
the products sold. 

Channels of distribution exist as 
they are because they have furnished 
over the years the most economical 
and speedy method of moving goods 
from producer to consumers. Some 
channels are more direct then others. 
The functions performed are the 
same, whether they are all handled 
by one firm or by many interme- 
diaries. Transportation, storage, 
selection, packaging, pricing and.all 
of the distributive functions must be 
done by someone, regardless of the 
financial structure. 

Distributors and sales executives 
in other types of business have the 
primary responsibility for pricing 
operations. As a result of many years 
of dealing with this problem, dis- 
tributors have developed pricing 
methods to nearly an exact science, 
balancing a large number of impor- 
tant factors — including the general 
interest of the public. 

Distributors cooperate in develop- 
ing new and more efficient methods of 
packaging and displaying merchan- 
dise. These improvements are help- 
ful in informing prospective cus- 
tomers more quickly; consequently, 
they reduce the cost of merchandising 
activity. 

All consumers are interested in a 
higher standard of living. Higher 
standards of living result from lar- 
ger amounts of goods and services. 
being produced and distributed. Dis- 
tributors are using all possible in- 
genuity and skill in endeavoring to 
increase the amount of goods and 
services distributed to each consumer 
and to reduce the costs of distribution 
by constantly improving methods of 
advertising and merchandising. END 








We Must Preserve and Strengthen 


TheDualBankingSystem 


To preserve and strengthen. the 
dual banking system has been the 
battle-cry. To this end, two events 
of outstanding importance have 
transpired : 

First, passage of the Bank Merger 
Bill; and, 

Second, the defeat of that portion 
of Reorganization Plan No. | as it 
affected the independence of the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Bank Merger Bill has been 
characterized as one of the most im- 
portant banking measures enacted in 
recent years. It gives added strength 
to the dual banking system by plac- 
ing the conversion or merger of 
national banks into state banks on a 
parity with the conversion or merger 
of state banks into national banks. 
Heretofore, when a national bank 
undertook to convert or merge into 
a bank operating under a state char- 
ter, it was required to liquidate and 
lose its corporate identity. This 
created problems of taxation and 
other disadvantages. The legislation 
was designed to overcome these dis- 
advantages. 

It took nearly three years of almost 
continuous effort to accomplish this 
result, and henceforth it will require 
the combined energies of both the 
state and national systems to consoli- 
date the gains we have made in this 
effort to strengthen the dual system. 

With this legislation enacted, the 
job is only partially done. The new 
federal law cannot be used in any 
state where approval of the state 
superintendent of banks is required 
before a state bank may transfer to 
the national bank system. Therefore, 
it will be necessary in those states to 
enact legislation which will permit a 
state bank to conveit into or merge 
with a national bank us provided by 
federal statute, without necessity of 
approval by state authority. 

On conversion from a national in- 
to a state bank, or a merger of a na- 
tional into a state bank, state legis- 
lation should be based on H. R. 1161, 
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Par. 2 (now Public Law 706 — 81st 
Congress), which specifies the pro- 
cedure for such action. 

Present state legislation is based 
largely on the principle that the 
national bank had to be liquidated 
in a merger or conversion. State laws 
should be changed to conform to the 
new principle that a national bank 
does not lose its corporate identity 
upon conversion into or merger with 
a state bank. 

For years there has existed some 
degree of rivalry between the state 
bank system and the national bank 
system, but my observation is that 
the two divisions are now closer to- 
gether than ever before in the history 
of banking. It is significant that 
many prominent national bankers 
cooperated in the effort to secure the 
passage of the Bank Merger Bill. 
They were guided by the belief that 
the dual banking system is the best 
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banking system in the world. They 
recognize that the strength of 
one component depends upon the 
strength of the other, and that both 
have a common cause in the preser- 
vation of the system. 

I cannot let the occasion pass with- 
out paying special tribute to Preston 
Delano, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and J. L. Robertson, First 
Deputy Comptroller, for their broad 
understanding and interpretation of 
this legislation, which some bankers 
feared would have a tendency to de- 
crease the membership of the national 
banking system. But this fear they do 
not share. Characteristic of their co- 
operation was their testimony before 
the Senate banking committee. The 
question was asked, “Why is it that 
the Comptroller’s office does not ob- 
ject to this bill?” The reply was, “It 
is our belief that this bill will 
strengthen the dual banking system, 
and that is the system we wish to 
preserve”. 

We believe that joint action should 
be taken when clouds hover over 
either banking system. (The Comp- 
troller’s) office has stood the test 
of time. It has never been accused 
of political maneavering. It has 
maintained its dignity throughout 86 
years. Therefore, I am pleased to re- 
port that the part of Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 which related to the 
Comptroller’s office was defeated. 

It is particularly gratifying that 
during the course of testimony on 
the plan, the Honorable John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, 
paid a strong tribute to the dual 
system when he stated: 

“It is my firm conviction that a 
vigorous national banking system is 
essential to the economy of this 
country. It not only acts as a peace- 
maker for the state banking system, 
but also serves to provide competi- 
tion for those systems, and hence 
increases their strength as it increases 
its own.” 

The dual system of state and na- 
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tional banks now has been in opera- 
tion almost a century. The develop- 
ment of banking history shows that 
both state and national banks have 
adopted those principles which make 
for sounder banking, for a better 
servicing of the financial require- 
ments of the country, and for the 
protection of depositors; and . this 
has been the outcome, regardless of 
whether the suggestions have emana- 
ted from the state or the national 
system. 

Arguments in favor of the dual 
system of banking are: 

1. It preserves the doctrine of 
States’ rights in which the spirit of 
a balanced relationship between the 
state and federal governments is 
maintained. 

2. It-aids in preventing concen- 
tration of banking power. 

3. Decentralization under the dual 
system preserves the country against 
a bureaucratic political centralization 
of banking control in Washington. 

4. It has permitted innovations in 
banking which have become recog- 
nized as being based on sound prin- 
ciples. 

5. Competition between state and 
national banks permits greater adap- 
tation of banking laws to economic 
needs of the state. 

6. The country is too large, and 
too widely diversified, to expect one 
banking system to be so versatile as 
to deal with so complex a situation 
effectively. 

7. It gives greater assurance for 
the continued existence of unit banks, 
which have been a vital factor in their 
communities, and which have played 
an important role in the economic 
development of our country. 

A second piece, of legislation 
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“One way to get rid of a few 
Bureaucrats is to change their 
status from ‘positions’ to jobs!” 


which has just been passed by Con- 
gress after years of effort is S. 2822, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 
It affects in many important respects 


each one of the 8,653 state banks,, 


as well as the national banks, in the 
deposit insurance system. These 
state banks numerically account for 
a large percentage of the deposit 
insurance membership. I would like 
to discuss briefly four points in this 
legislation: 

1. The new law makes a funda- 
mental change in the assessment bur- 
den on the banks. ‘he assessments 
are now to be based on the loss ex- 
perience of the Corporation, rather 
than on a fixed percentage of de- 
posits. In years in which the Corpor- 
ation has favorable experience, the 
banks will receive dividend credits 
against the assessment which they 
normally would have to pay at the 
rate of 1/12 of 1% of deposits. Under 
current operating experience of the 
Corporation, these dividend credits 
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amount to about $68 million annual- 
ly, equivalent to a reduction of 55% 
in the present assessment costs. The 
first dividend credit will be applied 
on July 15, 1951. 

2. Payment to the Treasury of ap- 
proximately $80 million interest on 
the capital which was advanced to 
the Corporation at its organization 
and was later repaid. 

3. Simplification of the formula 
in computing deposit insurance -as- 
sessments, 

4. Increase in deposit insurance 
coverage from $5,000 to $10,000 per 
account. 

The capital advanced by the Treas- 
ury and the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks was paid two years ago. The 
Corporation will be required to pay 
half of the $80 million interest on 
the returned capital during the sec- 
ond half of this year, but its surplus 
nevertheless will approximate $1.3 
billion by the end of the year. This 
fund, which will continue to grow at 
the rate of over $70 million per year 
under the new bill as long as the 
Corporation’s loss experience fol- 
lows the present pattern, will provide 
an important reservoir for protec- 
tion of the deposit insurance system. 
It will serve to back up the primary 
protection for depositors represented 
by the capital funds of the insured 
banks themselves, which have ad- 
vanced from $6.4 billion in 1934 to 
almost $13 billion in 1950. 

I hope you share my belief that 
bankers generally approve the re- 
troactive payment of $80 million in- 
terest for the use of the $289 million 
advanced as capital to the FDIC by 
the Treasury and the 12 Federal Re- 
serve Banks. It is within the tradition 
of banking that it should not be sub- 
sidized by government funds. 
Whether or not the agencies pay in- 
terest on funds advanced by the 
Treasury should not deter us from 
welcoming an action which is so 
basically sound. As far as I know, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. is 
the first federally sponsored agency 
ever to repay a Treasury investment 
with interest. Bear in mind that the 
entire surplus of the FDIC represents 
funds paid in by the insured banks.- 
It is my hope that this payment will 
prompt other agencies using govern- 
ment funds to consider the payment 
of interest on such funds in order to 








eliminate a subsidy from the tax- 
payers. 

The simplification of the compu- 
tation of the assessment was a much- 
needed reform. It should prove ad- 
vantageous to the many small banks 
which have found the present method 
cumbersome and expensive. 

During the past few years, it has 
been evident that the planners in 
Washington and some others in high 
authority have been advocating cen- 
tralized control of the banking sys- 
tem, entirely ignoring the historical 
fact that such centralized control in 
17 other countries has been a miser- 
able failure and has dragged these 
nations toward socialization. Many 
well-intentioned people have  ad- 
vanced arguments that centralized 
banking would be beneficial to the 
economy, despite the fact that under 
our existing system greater progress 
has been made than in any other 
nation. 

During World Wars I and II, the 
government found that non-member 
banks joined all other banks in sup- 
port of the government bond pro- 
gram. They took pride in helping 
their communities meet their quotas 
of bond subscriptions. Non-member 
banks were included in the praise 
given by both the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the help they gave 
without remuneration. Non-member 
banks welcomed the opportunity to 
cooperate in the war program. 

Simply because non-member banks 
share in a protection provided by a 
policy felt necessary by the Federal 
Reserve Board to maintain the mar- 
ket for government bonds is no rea- 
son why non-member banks should 
be singled out as a class for criticism 
when they resist the demand to give 
control of their reserve requirements 
to the Federal Reserve Board. The 
beneficiaries of this policy include 
not only non-member banks, but 
also every institutional or individual 
investor who has access to the bond 
market. Certainly the non-bank in- 
vestor has not been labeled “free 
rider” merely because he has been 
able to avail himself of Federal Re- 
serve market support. 

Control over non-member bank 
reserve requirements by the Federal 
Reserve Board strikes at the heart of 
the principles of the dual system of 


banking. it is a basic principle that 
a state bank should be subject only 
to that federal banking legislation 
which it is voluntarily willing to ac- 
cept as a condition of membership 
in a federal instrumentality. ‘The 
imposition of Federal Reserve re- 
quirements, superseding the power 
exercised by the state bank super- 
visors with respect to non-member 
banks, would represent a violation of 
the sanctity of this principle. 

There is no strong foundation for 
a claim that lack of control of non- 
member bank reserves can jeopardize 
control of the monetary structure of 
our economy. Only a small portion 
of the total commercial bank deposits 
is in the non-member banks, which 
under state laws already have to 
maintain the reserve requirements 
prescribed by state statutes and su- 
pervisors. 

The difference between reserves 
held under these requirements, as 
against any which might be imposed 
by the Federal Reserve, is so small 
as to invalidate the argument that 
the present position of the non-mem- 
ber banks prevent effective credit 
monetary control. The ability of non- 
bank investors to have access to Fed- 
eral Reserve credit through open- 
market operations is certainly much 
more significant: likewise, the exis- 
tence of non-member bank reserve 
requirements, different from those of 
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member banks, is a very small matter 
towards the control of inflation, com- 
pared to the $23 billion the govern- 
ment has pumped into the credit 
structure of the country through 
various governmental loaning agen- 
cies. It just does not make sense. 

Furthermore, the argument that 
differences between member and non- 
member banks in reserve require- 
ments is unfair competition is more 
apparent than real. It may be true 
in isolated cases; but out of the 
7.700 non-member banks, 5,577 are 
located in communities having only 
one bank, and, therefore, this sup- 
posed competition is negligible. 

As a national banker, as well as a 
state non-member banker, I am fully 
aware of the vital importance of the 
Federal Reserve System in our eco- 
nomic life. The Federal Reserve 
Board frankly states its belief in the 
dual banking system, and does not 
advocate compulsory membership in 
the System. Characterizing non-mem- 
bers as “free riders” is not the way 
to induce them to join. 

The basic concept of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. in their rela- 
tionships to  state-chartered banks 
was a recognition of the principle of 
States’ rights. It provided for volun- 
tary membership on the part of state 
banks in both the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. Such a concept of vol- 
untary participation is the only basis 
on which the dual banking system 
can survive. Voluntary membership 
will not impair the effectiveness of 
either. This principle was recognized 
by the framers of both the Federal 
Reserve Act and the federal deposit 
insurance legislation. 

As leaders in -our communities, 
we should devote our efforts in the 
interests of soundness in our nation’s 
economy and providing the security 
necessary for world peace. Such 
efforts could be along lines such 
as these: 

© Encourage customers to increase 
their savings habits. * 

© Unless national defense would 
be served by doing so, discourage 
the use of customers’ own or bor- 
rowed capital to construct, expand 
or modernize industrial or commer- 
cial facilities. 

© Advise against the use of cus- 
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Let’s Stand Up 
On Our Two Feet 
and Crow! 


If you are an independent banker, if you 
really believe in the principle of independent 
banking... you should be taking every oppor- 
tunity to tell people about it! : 


% Do you display your certificate of membership in the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, prominently in your lobby? 

* Do you feature the word “INDEPENDENT” in all your 
local advertising, on your checks, letterheads, statements, 
blotters, etc.? 

% Do you carry your correspondent accounts with inde- 
pendent banks? 

% Do you actively participate in the affairs of your inde- 
pendent association? 

% Do you “sell” independent banking to your neighboring 
bankers? 


The wide-awake independent banker will answer “YES” to each of 
these questions. 


And there’s one more thing you can do to help advance the cause of 
independent banking... 


See that all your directors, officers and employees are informed on 
the aims and problems of independent banking. Order a group subscrip- 
tion to your new national monthly, THE INDEPENDENT BANKER, so 
that each will have his own copy. ‘Educate’ them to the value and im- 
portance of your bank’s status as an independent. 


Let’s do some CROWING for independent banking! 


TO: 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
306 WCCO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Please send THE INDEPENDENT BANKER for one year, beginning 
with the next issue, to these individuals, at only $4 each. 


CJ Check is attached. (] Send me the bill. 
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tomers’ own or borrowed funds to 
accumulate goods beyond normal 
requirements, either for hoarding or 
speculating. 

© Assist customers in understand- 
ing and complying with new regula- 
tions in laws relating to credit con- 
trol. 

® Encourage and stimulate de- 
fense production by giving needed 
technical advice and financial as- 
sistance. 


© Advocate sound fiscal policies 
and the elimination of unnecessary 
expenditures by governmental bodies. 

® Stress the importance of cur- 
rently meeting defense costs to avoid 
further inflation through deficit 
financing. 

The present situation requires ser- 
ious thought. War and preparation 
for war destroy real values; there- 
fore, we must be prepared to pay 
for that destruction. This will mean 
sacrifice on the part of every one of 
us. : 

The development of our country 
is the product of the birth and 
growth of millions of little indepen- 
dent businesses resulting from the 
vision, ambition and industry of pro- 
gressive and free men — men who 
cherished the right of individual in- 
itiative to make their dreams come 
true. 

Alongside the story of the pro- 
gress of these pathfinders is the 
record of the state banking system, 
which was able to recognize and 
provide the particular type of finan- 
cial service needed in their commun- 
ities because the local banks were 
owned and operated by men with an 
intimate knowledge of those needs. 

There is no reason to believe that 
those communities would now be 
better-served if the control of the 
thousands of banking institutions 
were to be lodged in the hands of a 
single individual or agency in some 
distant center. . 

The dual banking system is a safe- 


‘guard against the growth of the 


Kremlin-type of control over bank- 
ing and business. Let us be sure it 
is preserved, and demand that the 
agencies which were created to he 
the servants of the banks, are never 
allowed to become their masters. 
Eternal vigilance must be the 


watchword. END 





What the Correspondent Bank Can Do 
to Help the Country Bank 


A Recent Address Delivered at Laurel, Mississippi, 
Before Group 5, Mississippi Bankers Association, 


By WILLIAM G. WALTER 


Vice President & Cashier, Bank of Morton, Mississippi 


Misinformation or a lack of under- 
standing is the cause of most troubles 
among men, businesses, and nations. 

If there is a lack of good under- 
standing and helpfulness on the part 
of our correspondent banks toward 
us, who is at fault? In most in- 
stances, each of us would have to 
share the blame. This condition 
would not exist if we and our cor- 
respondents exercised the same kind 
of faith in each other that is neces- 
sary in dealing with our local cus- 
tomers. I would like to suggest a 
few things and policies which I be- 
lieve would be helpful to us — the 
country bankers. 

First of all, you must have as your 
representative a man well-trained in 
all phases of banking —- a man who 
can intelligently discuss problems 
common to a country bank — not 
just any country bank, but the par- 
ticular bank he is visiting. He should 
be qualified to discuss problems 
affecting the local community on 
state or national level. He is not just 
the ordinary, happy, friendly, 
smiling, good hand-shaker, as impor- 
tant as these things are. He must be 
able to talk with the country banker 
about, and show a genuine interest 
in, his problems — as the country 
banker would talk with one of his 
customers. He must have the ability 
to gain and hold our confidence. To 
do this, he must be frank and honest. 
To retain and improve this relation- 
ship, he cannot be evasive or tech- 
nical to the extent that we would 
question his faith in us. 

The correspondent might be help- 
ful in the following ways, which are 
not mentioned necessarily in the 
order of importance, because what 
would be of most importance to one 
would be of less value to another. 


1. Operational and audit assistance. 
In many banks it would be useless 
for a representative of a correspon- 
dent bank to attempt to find out about 
the methods we use; however, .there 
are a sufficient number who would 
welcome suggestions and on- the - 
ground assistance, to warrant your 
consideration. 

Practically every ‘correspondent 
bank has written a letter or letters 
to us, offering this help. Few have 
accepted it —- not because we do not 
need this help, but because we are 
satisfied doing the job in the way 
we were trained, which in many in- 
stances was meager and inadequate. 
Perhaps we have not accepted your 
help because we do not wish to feel 
obligated to you. You are in position 
to suggest and help streamline our 
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operations, and thus save us money. 

Now that we are compelled to 
operate under the wage - and - hour 
laws, and to keep multiple records, 
it is costing us more to do business. 
We like to feel self-sufficient, and 
many of us resent suggestions from 
state and FDIC examiners as to 
methods. On the other hand, we like 
our correspondent bankers to feel 
that we are doing a good job. We 
recognize that you have knowledge 
and experience gained from your own 
institutions and from your dealings 
with country banks that could be 
helpful, and your suggestions are 
more likely to be put into effect. 

2. Investment assistance. Your 
representative should be able to dis- 
cuss our bond account. Our bond 
salesmen are rendering a valuable 
service; however, they are not always 
as well qualified, nor are they as 
likely to recognize problems that 
might arise in the bank, as you would 
— and therefore, I believe your 
counsel could prove helpful. 

Your suggestions as to percentage 
of municipal and government bonds, 
and maturities we should own, could 
be helpful. You perhaps would not 
wish to be in the position of advising, 
because of the hazard of our buying 
a bond which later might turn sour. 
We do not have to act upon your 
suggestions; however, we would 
know that you were unbiased and 
that you have a more varied 
experience than is possible for the 
average country banker. We cannot 
subscribe to as large a variety of 
publications and keep as closely in 
touch with conditions affecting 
securities outside our own munici- 
pality or county as your facilities 
would offer. 

3. Information and credit facil- 
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ities. | assume that most of us call 
on you from time to time for credit 
information for our own use or for 
our customers. If prompt reports 
are furnished, this service can prove 
most beneficial. 

4. Excess loans. Here again most 
of you offer to carry excess loans 
for us, and often you offer parti- 
cipation in large lines. Would it not 
be fair for you to give us a brokerage 
fee or discount on the interest, de- 
pending, of course, upon the quality, 
size and interest rate of the loan we 
send you? 

Do you think to offer the discount 
when you handle paper for us — 
OR, do you wait until we prod you 
into granting a fee — OR, do you 
call on our customers direct and 
solicit their business? 

If you do the latter, do you offer 
them a lower rate than the local 
bank, which perhaps was responsible 
for his being in business? If you 
solicit business direct, you are not 
building goodwill with the local 
bank. Do you offer to handle or pro- 
vide a market for FHA loans? 


5. Armored car service. At a nomi- 
nal cost or at non-cost, I do not know 
that this service could be provided; 
however, no known effort has been 
made to provide it. Due to the cur- 
tailment of mail service, many 
country banks are experiencing dif- 
ficulty in getting currency and 
change without undue exposure and 
expense. Would it be too much for 
our correspondent bank or banks 
to join together in providing this 
service ? 

6. Trust facilities. Trust facilities 
should be offered to the country 
banks, if possible; however, no 
amount should be solicited direct 
or without the knowledge of the 
local bank. Could the country bank 
act as a trustee or disbursing agent 
and keep a part of the account in the 
local bank? 


7. Insurance, retirement and _pen- 
sions. Most city banks carry their 
own insurance, retirement and pen- 
sion coverage, which is easy because 
of their size. This is not true with 
the country banks. Country banks 
have made little or no effort to pro- 
vide such benefits; however, with the 
continued trend in that direction on 
the part of large businesses and the 
government, it appears that we must 
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fall into line if we are to keep and 
improve our personnel. Our state 
association has made progress in this 
direction; however, we are not pro- 
vided with retirement and pensions. 

In my opinion, our correspondent 
banks would do well to help solve 
this problem. This service has been 
offered to most of us by large 
metropolitan banks which are not 
located near enough to us for it to 
be practical. 

8. Clearing facilities and exchange. 
A correspondent bank can render its 
greatest service to the country bank 
by seeking ways to help and improve 
its service to us, rather than follow 
the line of least resistance. You are 
charged with having taken a “hands- 
off” attitude and perhaps nodding in 
favor of Regulation Q, which robbed 
country banks of one of their prin- 
cipal sources of income. With few 
exceptions, you made no protest — 
showed no interest in helping us save 
this source of income. Why should 
you? You now have large deposits 


belonging to country banks, upon 
which you earn a good income. Most 
of you carry large reserves with the 
Federal Reserve Bank, upon which 
they earn sufficient money to provide 
you with free currency and change, 
in and out, and the benefit of audits 
and analysis, all of which is good 
if not carried too far. 

The loss of interest on our 
balances with you and the loss of 
exchange absorbed on the collection 
of our items, is not the serious prob- 
lem facing us. The average customer 
of a country bank is not so much con- 
cerned about the exchange on his in- 
coming checks to the bank, as he is 
in what he pays over the counter 
when depositing or cashing a check. 
In my opinion, all banks will be on 
par within a few years; however, we 
need time to educate our customers 
to the necessity of paying for the 
services we render. The only reason 
for any state bank belonging to the 
Federal Reserve System is that they 
get or expect to get more from the 








Federal than they do from the cor- 
respondent bank. 

In this connection I would like to 
pay tribute to those responsible for 
the Federal Reserve banking system. 
It was founded upon sound prin- 
ciples, and has done a splendid job. 
It will continue to do so only so long 
as its policies and functions are in 
line with the purpose for which it was 
created. That purpose was not to 
engage in a campaign to enroll every 
bank, or even a majority of the 
banks, into the System. The men in 
places of authority in the Reserve 
System are, I believe, loyal to the 
principles upon which our country 
was founded; however, their enthus- 
iasm and desire to gain additional 
members should not be of first im- 
portance. 

We must preserve the independent 
banks and the dual banking system 
if our nation’ is to remain free. In- 
dividual initiative and free enter- 
prise is responsible for our being 
the greatest nation on earth, and we 
must do our utmost to keep it so. 

History shows that other nations 
which have fallen by the wayside 
did so because of selfishness, greed 
and indifference. The correspondent 
bankers have a great opportunity to- 
day, and even a greater responsi- 
bility. 

If you sit placidly enjoying the 
large profits, a portion of which is 
earned from deposits furnished by 
country banks, operating as indi- 
vidual and independent units in our 
small towns and cities, and allow the 
government to provide banking 
services through the Post Office and 
other agencies (American Banker: 
Post Office Money Order to Change 
to U. S. Treasury Checks Payable 
on Federal Reserve, Effective July 
1951), rather than to diligently set 
about the task of helping preserve 
the small banks and the dual banking 
system, then we are on the way out 
as a leading nation. We will follow 
the course of the British Empire. 
God forbid that we shall follow in 


her footsteps! 


Our banking system is the great- 
est on earth. Our nation is the tar- 
get for most of the world from 
abroad, and all too many enemies 
at home. If our banks continue to be 
swallowed up by chain banks and 
branch banks which reach into rural 


communities, disregarding county 
and state lines, then we will continue 
to join the Federal Reserve because 
of the promise of more things for 
nothing, place our legal reserves with 
them. And you, the correspondent 
bankers will lose our deposits, your 
net income will be less, and there 
will be no service you can render. 

When the Federal Reserve System 
has a majority of banks under its 
control, the same governing body 
that put it into existence will change 
the policies and federalize the bank- 
ing system. You say this cannot hap- 
pen. Perhaps I am alarmed over 
nothing. 

Do you recall that less caan three 
years ago the Federal Reserve Board 
asked for permission to require that 
a certain percentage of the funds on 
deposit in all banks be invested in 
government bonds, and more recent- 
ly to be given authority to set legal 
reserve requirements for state banks ? 


Will you, the correspondent banks 
and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, wait until we are faced with a 
banking problem similar to that 
of the doctors and the American 
Medical Association in regard to 
socialized medicine? 

It can happen. Many of you re- 
member that we went off the Gold 
Standard, repudiating our pledge to 
the people as to the security against 
our bonds and currency. There were 
those who said we could not and 
would not go off the Gold Standard 
— but we did. 

What can the correspondent bank 
— (and may I add, the American 
Bankers Association) — do? 

You can always be alert and 
aggressive, help defend and pre- 
serve the independence of our banks 
and the dual banking system — or 
you, yourselves, will be swallowed 
up by a federalized banking system. 

END 


Practicing What It Preaches 
Here’s An Independent Bank That Does It! 


One successful, progressive inde- 
pendent bank which believes in 
“telling the world” that it’s indepen- 
dent, and proud of it, is the Colum- 
bia Heights State Bank in Columbia 
Heights, Minnesota — suburb of 
Minnéapolis. 


Headed by Arthur L. Gluek, presi- 
dent, and Herbert S. Woodward, 
executive vice president, the bank 
splashes the words Home-Owned and 
Independent on all its advertising 
and printed statements and forms. 


And it ceaselessly plugs the “trade 
at-home - and - build - your - county” 
theme, with the definite assertion that 
“it is more convenient to bank at 
home.” 


Only recently the bank observed 
its 13th anniversary with “open 
house” festivities that began in the 
afternoon and continued through the 
evening. Keynote of the party was 
celebration of the completion of a 
$25,000 modernization program 
which transformed the bank into a 
modern, bright. well-lighted institu- 


tion with up-to-date marble low-type 
fixtures and the latest improvements 
in bookkeeping systems. 


Officers, directors and employees 
all were on hand to welcome visitors 
at the celebration and to show off the 
improvements throughout the build- 
ing. Wives of the hosts served re- 
freshments. There were souvenirs for 
lady guests and a door-prize drawing 
for $25 in cash. 


Besides Messrs. Gluek and Wood- 
ward, the staff includes Herbert W. 
Mogg, vice president; Clarence T. 


Olsen, cashier, and Fabian W. Eick- 
hoff and Dorothy Kudak, assistant 
cashiers. END 





SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced bank cashier, 
knowledge of insurance and 
real estate. Middle - aged, 
college - trained, excellent 
health. Address Box 101, 
The Independent Banker. 
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By JUNE McMANUS 
Staff Writer 


The husbands of some of you 
ladies may not like the idea of my 
telling you this . . . but I’ve just 
been talking to a real honest-to-good- 
ness he-man who not only taught his 
wife to cook, but who also has 
always helped at home with the 
housework, dishes and cooking, and 
who does his full share of walking 
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For the Ladies... 
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GEORGE snd June 


the baby in the wee hours, heating 
the milk, sterilizing the bottles, and 
so on. 

As you have already seen from the 
picture of George and me, this an- 
swer to a housewife’s dream is Mr. 
Basketball himself . . . George Mi- 
kan, captain and center of the three- 
time world’s champion Minneapolis 
Lakers . . . named by America’s 
sportswriters as the greatest basket- - 
ball player of the first half of this 
century. That means the greatest 
ever. 

The terror of the National Basket- 
ball Association, highest scorer in 
the game’s history, is a first-rate man- 


of-the-house — all 6-feet-10-inches 
of him. I got that straight from head- 
quarters — Patricia Lu — who 


proudly calls herself Mrs. George 
Mikan. And that’s an absolute fact 
about his having taught her how to 
cook. 


“When we were married,” Mr. B. 
told me, “Pat couldn’t even boil 
water. But I worked in’ my folks’ 
restaurant as a kid, and she picked 
up my coaching in no time.” 

That coaching results nowadays in 
George’s getting his favorite meal 
along about 4 in the afternoon of a 
day when a game is scheduled: broil- 
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ed steak with mushrooms, mashed 
potatoes and a good vegetable. He 
seems to thrive on it! 

America’s sports fans know George 
Mikan as a tremendous “team man”. 
So does his lovely auburn-haired 
wife. And she’s a darned good one, 
herself. Mrs. Mikan attends all of 
the Lakers’ home games and as many 
as possible when they’re on the road. 
She loves basketball, and takes a 
genuine interest in her husband’s 
work. They'll celebrate their fourth 
wedding anniversary on March 17— 
Saint Patrick’s Day. That should be 
just about the time that the Lakers 
are clinching their fourth world’s 
championship. 

Right now, when the team is home, 
George and Pat Mikan are busy 
moving. They’ve just built their own 
home, all from their own pet ideas. 
One of those ideas, of course, is 7- 
foot doors! And all the ceilings are 
a half-foot higher than in the ordi- 
nary home! : 

You'd think that Mrs. Mikan, after 
all these years, would be thoroughly 
used to his being away so much. It’s 
a huge territory that the league 
covers, and they make the rounds 
three times each season: Baltimore, 
Boston, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Rochester, Syracuse, Washing- 
ton, and Tri-Cities (Illinois-Iowa). 
But she says she still very much dis- 
likes all the traveling that George 
has to do, and they both feel that it 
isn’t fair to their two blond baby 
boys — 2%-year-old George Law- 
rence and 12-year-old Edward Ter- 
rence. 


George likes children. Said they’re 
his best fans. “All athletes are more 
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or less the idols of the children, you 
know,” says George, “and I play for 
the kids in the stands — try to set 
a pattern for them.” 

He’s going to encourage his own 
boys in sports as much as he can, he 
told me, but certainly won’t try to 
influence them in any way toward 
playing for a living. “They'll 
probably turn out to be musicians, 
or something,” he grinned. 

I couldn’t help but wonder if, 
after a tough game the night before, 
or a wearying trip around the cir- 
cuit, the usual household noises and 
the children’s Cain - raising, didn’t 
disturb him while he tried to catch 
a few winks. But, “No, we have no 
trouble that way. Pat manages things 
in that department very well.” 

How does the women’s cheering 
affect you and the other boys, I in- 
quired. His simple reply made com- 
plete sense: “If it’s for you, you like 
it!” He is glad to see women take 
an active interest in sports — and 
“you have to expect a certain amount 
of booing, too.” 

They don’t run into any booing at 
home — “it’s always nice to be play- 
ing for your home-town crowds” — 
but they even run into hat-pins on 
the road, sometimes! George smiled 
as he recalled crashing into the seats 
one night during a heated battle at 
Fort Wayne — but he got right up! 
“A woman fan stuck me with a hat- 
pin!” 

There’s a softer side to the travel 
end of the game, though. One lady 
handed Mikan a pillow “and gave 
me the business” . . . said he was 
falling asleep during the contest! 

In some cities, the visiting team 
has to endure some pretty caustic 
razzing. Certain crowds have the 
faculty of making the visitors feel 
that they’re just no good. But that’s 
not the true, typical American spirit, 
and happily it isn’t encountered too 
often. 

Away from home, George, do you 
have any “favorite” cities to play 
in? ... any soft touches? .. . any 
hard ones? 

“Well, Chicago and New York have 
always been my favorites.” 
(Chicago’s Stags were in the league 
until this year). “But there are no 
soft touches this season; there’s no 


‘such thing as an easy team. The 


league is very well balanced. Roches- 


Convention 
Program 
In The Works 


Arrangements for the business 
program and entertainment events 
of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, on Monday-Tues- 
day, April 9-10, are being formu- 
lated. Watch for details. 


ter’s Royals and the Syracuse Nation- 
als always have tough outfits to beat; 
guess they give us the most trouble: 
— they and those Fort Wayne 
Pistons!” 

Sitting there in the huge arena 
as the crowd poured out following 
the Lakers’ rout of the New York 
Knickerbockers (84 to 62), and 
watching all those women who made 
up such a large portion of the as- 
sembly, I asked Mr. Mikan if he 
thought the gals would ever invade 
pro basketball, as they did pro base- 
ball some years back. His answer 
was definite: “Decidedly, no! It’s 
much too strenuous a sport for wo- 
men.” The Lakers, he confided, wear 
no padding, and sometimes the boys 
really take a physical beating. 

But he admires women for going 
into the sports they can handle. In 


One of the Leading Independent Banks 
Serving Southern Minnesota 





F. A. Buscher, President 
R. A. Christianson, Vice President and Cashier 
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that connection he paid particular 
tribute to Patty Berg, the woman 


_ golfer also from Minneapolis, as one 


of the top woman athletes of all time. 

When I looked Mr. Basketball 
straight in the eye — (in a sharply 
upward direction!) — and asked if 
the Lakers were going to repeat as 
champions again this season, he 
smiled cautiously from ’way up there 
in the stratosphere and replied, “We 
sure hope so, and we'll certainly 
try.” 

It was late. We both made moves 
as if to terminate our visit and go 
home. I sneaked in one final ques- 
tion: “Are you fellows ever nervous 
or jittery before a game — or during 
one?” ¢ : 

This surprised me. You wouldn’t 
think that the world’s champions still 
suffered from stage-fright. But you’d 
be wrong. 

“All the boys are nervous before 
a game; but once it starts, you’re 
much too busy to be nervous! And 
anyway, when you. stop _ being 
nervous, you're too old for the 
game.” 

Well, ladies and sports fans, if 
George Mikan ever gets too old for 
the game that he symbolizes, he’ll 
have no worries. He’s a lawyer, and 
he intends to practice — law, not 
basketball — when he has sunk his 
last field goal. 

And take it from me — he’ll do 
all right in that league, too! END 
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W. W. BLASIER 


Past president, lowa Bankers Association 





THIS SALE IS ONLY ONE OF SEVERAL 
IMPORTANT BANK SALES COMPLETED 
THIS YEAR BY BANKERS SERVICE CO. 





OFFICERS 


E. G. UNTIEDT 
Vice Pres. 


25 years country 
bank experience, 10 
years as managing 
officer. Now man- 
ages our Western 
office. Director in two 
banks and owns 
building housing a 
bank with assets of 


$9,000,000. 
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HENRY H. BYERS 
President 


Over 25 years ex- 
perience in ‘Selling 
Banks”. Was Vice- 
President and half 
owner of The Chas. 
E. Walters Company 
which ceased busi- 
ness Dec. 30, 1947. 
Organized Bankers 
Service Company in 
January 1948. 





E. M. WHISLER 
Secretary 


Was Asst. Cashier 
of $5,000,000 lowa 
bank before coming 
to us. Now manages 
our Position Dept. 
If you are experi- 
enced and _ looking 
for bank employ- 
ment, write “Max”. 
No service charge to 
applicants. 


“Complete Satisfaction” 


SAYS W. W. BLASIER, IOWA BANKER AND PRESIDENT 
OF THE IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 1947-1948 








CAPITAL 676,000.00 GuaPLuS 698,060.00 
Farmers State Bank sits isi aaa 
Jesup, lowa, ©: 5 Crema Sassen 
Sept. 13th, 1950 


Mr. H. H. Byers, President 
Bankers Service Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Mr. Byers :-- 


Enclosed herewith find check covering 
the commission agreed upon for selling 376 shares of 
Capital Stock in our bank, The sale has been worked out 
with complete satisfaction to us, and we wish to thank 
you for your co-operation. 


With kind personal regards, I remain, 





Very truly yours, 











Naturally, we felt honored to have a banker of Mr. Blasier’s distinc- 
tion select “Bankers Service” when he decided “it was time to retire and 
take it easy”. We are grateful to him for his unsolicited commendation 
of our service and for permission to reproduce his letter. 


The same friendly, efficient, confidential and personal service is 
available to you. We have a strong demand now for both majority stocks 
and minority stocks in profitable banks of all sizes where the investment 
will provide the purchaser with an active executive position. If you are 
planning to “sell and retire”, it will pay you to confer with us before mak- 
ing any commitments to others. 


Without obligation, write us today about your plans to buy or sell. 
All correspondence and negotiations are strictly confidential. 


OVER 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELLING BANKS. 





Bankers Service Co. 


201 Golden Arrow Building 
Telephone MAIN 9453 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Register & Tribune Building 
Telephone 2-7800 
Des Moines, lowa 



















































Lobby view of the Winsted bank. 


It'sOld-Home-Dayin New Home 
for 10OO% Home-Owned Bank 


Mr. Sterner and Arthur P. Kappel. 
bank vice president and cashier, are 
located at- either side of the main 
entrance. Bookkeeping and safe de- 
posit departments flank the burglar- 
vault. Large, comfortable 


In a double-header “open-house” 
celebration recently, the Citizens 
State Bank of Winsted, Minnesota, 
played host to thousands of its 
friends, neighbors and well-wishers 
on the occasion of the completion of 
its extensive modernization program. 

The Saturday afternoon session 
was devoted to welcoming visiting 
representatives of the banking and 
insurance professions, and_ that 
evening more than 3,000 persons 
jammed the premises for longer than 
two hours, during which time officers 
and employees showed them through 
the new quarters. 

Floral tributes constituted _ the 
largest and most impressive display 
of its kind in the community’s his- 
tory, and congratulatory messages 
arrived from far and wide. 

The bank’s spacious lobby features 
the new low fixtures and equipment, 
and latest conveniences for cus- 
tomers. Also located on the main 
floor is the J. J. Sterner Insurance 
Agency, headed by the bank’s presi- 
dent, Joe Sterner. Private offices for 


proof 





J. J. STERNER 





lounge and restrooms round out the 
main floor area. The: bank contem- 
plates adding recreation room and 
community meeting room in_ the 
basement. 

Six. modern residential apart- 
ments occupy the building’s second 
floor. A two-car garage for bank 
personnel and the Winsted post- 
office occupy an adjoining addition to 
the bank building. The building it- 
self is finished in granite and stucco, 
measures 48 by 99 feet. 

The Citizens State Bank was estab- 
lished by J. J. Sterner in April 1932, 
moving over from nearby Lester 
Prairie. Mr. Sterner himself and a 
banker friend from Norwood moved 
the $145,000 worth of bank assets 
one night in a horse-drzwn lumber 
wagon. Winsted’s citizens had urged 
their former townsman to return and 
afford them banking services ever 
since two previous banks had failed 
during the great depression. When he 
agreed, the townspeople enthusias- 
tically subscribed to stock purchases. 
Now, as in *32, the bank is an honest- 
to-goodness home-owned institution. 

Its original home was an old bank 
building, now a food market, but in 
December 1939 the bank moved into 
the new Winsted Theater building. 
Ten years later it had to move again 
— too big for the old quarters. So it 
bought the present building from a 
department store and inaugurated an 
over-all remodeling program. 

Today, with assets totaling 
$1,300,000, the bank boasts some of 





ARTHUR P. KAPPEL 
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The handsome new Winsted bank building. 


the most modern and _ distinctive 
quarters in the entire region. 
Completing the bank’s staff, head- 
ed by Messrs. Sterner and Kappel, 
are Ralph Rathmanner, Lorena Vea- 
litzek, Ramona Fleischacker and 
Leona Hoffman, assistant cashiers. 
The board of directors is comprised 


of D. E. Campbell, C. J. Sterner and 
Messrs. Sterner and Kappel. 
Personnel of the affiliated insurance 
agency includes Mr. Sterner, presi- 
dent; Ruth E. Allison, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, and 
Elaine Zimmermann, secretary to 
Miss Allison. END 


Credit Men in Confab 
Record Crowd at White Sulphur Springs 


Largest attendance in the history 
of the bank credit men’s organization 
turned up at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, for the annual fall 
conference of the Robert Morris 
Associates. Delegates numbered in 
excess of 600, reports Edward F. 
Gee, vice president of State-Planters 
Bank & Trust Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, general chairman of the 
meeting. 


Featured speakers at the three-day 
conference included: 

® Dr. William Thomas Laprade, 
professor of history, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, North Carolina, on 
“The American Heritage” ; 

® Rear Admiral Ralph O. Davis, 
commandant of Fifth Naval District, 
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Norfolk, Virginia, “Your Navy in 
the Nation’s Business and: Industry” ; 

® Dr. Karl R. Bopp, vice president 
and economist of Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, “The Eco- 
nomic and Business ‘Outlook for 
1951”; 

® John J. Parker, chief judge, 
U. S. Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, Charlotte, North Carolina, “Our 
Changing World”; 

® T. Coleman Andrews, senior 
partner in T. Coleman Andrews & 
Co., Richmond, Virginia, president 
of American Institute of Accoun- 
tants, “What the Accounting Pro- 
fession Has Done to Cooperate With 
the Bank Credit Man” ; 

® Louis Stark, Washington 
Bureau of the New York Times, 


a 


Washington, D. C., “Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations”. 

Highlights of the meeting were 
two panel discussions on “Current 
Credit Problems as Seen by the 
Examiner,” and “Regulation V — 
Defense Production Loans”. 

Participants in the first panel were 
Edward A. Wayne, vice president of 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
(moderator); Richard Rapport, 
Connecticut banking commissioner, 
Hartford; R. S. Beatty, chief national 
bank examiner of the Fifth Federal 
Reserve District, Richmond; Paul C. 
Stetzelberger, vicé\ president of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland, and 
Neil G. Greensides, supervising 
examiner of Second Federal Deposit 
Insurance District, New York. 


The second panel discussion in- 
cluded E. L. Worstall, vice president 
of Philadephia National Bank, 
Philadelphia (moderator); Barron 
K. Grier, counsel for military rene- 
gotiation, Policy and, Review Board, 
Office of Secretary of Defense, Wash- 
ington; John W. Kearns, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of First 
National Bank of Chicago, and John 
S. Bachman, Office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, Washington. 

New officers of the organization 
are: Fred C. Witte, vice president of 
Chase National Bank, New York, 
president; B. F. Barnett, president 
of Commercial National Bank, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, first vice 
president; E. Lawrence Worstall, 
vice president of Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia, second 
vice president, and Lawrence T. 
Knier, executive secretary-treasurer. 


Committee chairmen responsible 


for the meeting — all members of 
the host Carolina-Virginias Chapter 
— were: 


Mr. Gee, general chairman; J. 
Nelson Benton, vice chairman; P. A. 
Herscher, cashier of Kanawha Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., Charleston, West 
Virginia, arrangements; Robert C. 
de Rosset, vice president of Seaboard 
Citizens National Bank, Norfolk, 
Virginia, finance; James W. Poole, 
vice president of Security National 
Bank, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
golf; Clair B. Strathy, vice president 
of Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, hospitality; Virgil W. O'Dell, 
first vice president of Kanawha 


Valley Bank, Charleston, West Vir- 
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ginia, hotel; Edward A. Wayne, vice 
president of Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, program; T. Norman 
Muhlfeld, vice president of First & 
Merchants National Bank, Richmond, 
publicity; John S. Foster, executive 


vice president of Concord National 
Bank, Concord, North Carolina, and 
A. O. Coleman, vice president of 
Guilford National Bank, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, reception; Paul N. 
Montague, senior vice president of 


Secretary’s Letter .. . 


Some Association 


Being born doesn’t just happen... 
there are acts that precede it that 
make birth possible. 

So it was with the borning of the 
Independent Bankers Association. 
Many meetings were held to consider 
the feasibility of forming an organi- 
zation. Much difficulty was encounter- 
ed. But finally, on May 9, 1930, on 
invitation from the Pope county 
bankers, a meeting was held in Glen- 
wood, Minnesota. Theodore Aune of 
Glenwood presided. Temporary sec- 
retary was Edward S. Olson of Star- 
buck, Minnesota. 


Outcome of the meeting was that 
the Independent Bankers Association 
was born . . . and there was some 
inference by the opposition that it 
was a bastard child. However, its 
parentage was legitimate. Twenty- 
eight country bankers — and country 
bankers are eminently respectable— 
formed the organization. 

First officers of the Association 
were Harry Lee of Long Prairie, 
president; Oluf Gandrud of Benson, 
vice president; W. W. Churchill of 
Rochester, treasurer. The council of 
administration was composed of Mr. 
Aune, Ben DuBois of Sauk Centre, 
N. H. Tallakson of Willmar, A. P. 
Stoll of Pierz and Henry Sampson 
of Elbow Lake. 

After this election, John Bohmer 
of Brooten — who still is president 
of the State Bank of Brooten, and 
has served in that capacity for 56 
years — made a very important mo- 
tion: that there be a 10-minute recess 
for the purpose of registering and 
making payment of $25 from each 
bank as dues for starting the Asso- 
ciation. The money collected con- 


stituted the sinews that put the or- 
ganization into operation. 

President Lee was empowered to 
select a secretary, and his choice was 
Robert D. Beery. Mr. Beery was well- 
fitted by experience and disposition 
to undertake his difficult task. 


Of course, there must have been 
a solid reason for the forming of 
this Association — and there was. 
The two large holding-companies of 
Minneapolis were expanding rapidly, 
and it looked dark for independent 
banking. There was need for an or- 
ganization to combat what indepen- 
dent bankers thought was an econo- 
mic evil. 

Officers of the Independent Bankers 


Association solicited members 





HARRY LEE 


of Long Prairie, Minnesota, first presi- 
dent of the Independent Bankers 
Association. 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, registration, 
and Walter T. Motley, vice president 
& cashier of National Bank of Com- 
merce, Charleston, West Virginia, 
trans portation. ‘ END 


History 


by BEN DuBOIS 


Secretary 
Independent Bankers Association 


actively, and the Association grew. 
It played an important part in de- 
feating a branch-bank bill in the 
1933 Minnesota legislative session. 

The legislative battle at St. Paul 
made heavy inroads in the Associa- 
tion’s bank account. The banking 
holiday of March 1933 left banking 
pretty much disorganized. In May 
1933 the balance in the treasury had 
dropped to $98.18. There was not 
enough money to pay a secretary's 
salary, and Mr. Beery was forced 
to accept another position. Your pre- 
sent secretary took over as a tem- 
porary officer to hold the Associa- 
tion together until the board of dir- 
ectors could decide upon a perman- 
ent secretary. Once in, it was hard 
to get him out, especially as there 
seemed to be no candidates for the 
post. : 

After going through the bank 
holiday — and the bankers suffered 
much — they were determined to 
maintain their independent status. 
They didn’t believe times could al- 
ways be as tough as they were, and 
naturally they wanted to make back 
some of their losses. The Association 
again started to grow. 

It was realized early that if the As- 
sociation wasto have influence in mat- 
ters of federal legislation, the mem- 
bers must come from many states, 
and a campaign was started through 
circular letters to build up a semi- 
national -Association. The first out- 
of-state members came from states in 
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close proximity to Minnesota, but 
the issue that the Independent Asso- 
ciation represented met with the ap- 
proval of so many _ independent 
bankers that the organization con- 
tinued to expand to other states. 

The Association now has a mem- 
bership that runs into 40 states, and 
total membership at this writing is 
3,436. We thought the Association 
had phenomenal growth last year— 
and it did — but this year its mem- 
bership has increased by 696. 

The Association is becoming more 
mature. it is better-organized . . . 
it has an executive council of 34 
members. Recently, President Bell 
appointed a_ legislative committee 
consisting of James S. Peters of Man- 
chester, Georgia; W. L. Gregory of 
St. Louis, and Guy Sturgeon of 
Sheridan, Wyoming, with the presi- 
dent and secretary serving as ex- 
officio members. This legislative com- 
mittee will devise ways and means 
of pushing forward toward our ob- 
jective and will submit its plans to 
the executive council. This committee 
will take considerable responsibility 
off the shoulders of the secretary, 
and will help to better guide the 
affairs of the organization. 

The Association is getting to be a 
sizeable organization; its respon- 
sibility increases with its growth. It 
must not lose its crusading spirit 

. it must not forget why it came 
into being . . . it must hold tena- 
ciously to its objective. The Asso- 
ciation’s interest is the interest of 
the grassroots bankers of the country, 
and the grassroots bankers are the 
greatest bulwark in defense of a 
free economy. The Association must 
always have the courage to speak 
out... it must remain thoroughly 
Democratic. Its conventions should 
not be too well organized —. there 
should be plenty of freedom for 
ideas to emerge from the floor. 

It is necessary to build a big In- 
dependent Bahkers Association so 
_.that its influence — and its influence 
depends upon the number of inde- 
pendent banks that it represents — 
will be sufficient for the .job that 
must be done. The Association, as an 
association, must never become sa- 
crosanct. It is merely a vehicle to be 
used in the interests of independent 
banking. The membership should 


never hesitate to be critical if the 
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Association appears to be on the 
wrong course. If the Association is 
aggressive, it will incur criticism, 
but the conflict of ideas has a stimu- 
lating effect and a tendency to lead 
to the right answers. 

When the secretary receives a criti- 
cal letter from a member, he feels 
that the member is giving much 
thought to the program of the Asso- 
ciation. Letters of criticism are ai- 
ways welcome. The Association 
hopes that members will show tol- 
erance, that disagreements on one 
particular should not sour the mem- 
ber on the Association’s complete 
program. 

The advent of this new publica- 
tion, THE INDEPENDENT BANKER, in- 
to the field of journalism constitutes 
a milestone of progress. It supple- 
ments the efforts of the Association. 
It is a mouthpiece of expression for 
independent bankers. It will tie the 
independent bankers together, solid- 
ify their efforts in opposition to those 
who desire a system of multiple 
banking. 

The success of this new publication 
is dependent largely on the support 
that independent bankers give it. The 
Inaugural Edition last month is 
something that all independent 
bankers can be proud of. 

Independent banking can make 
Tue INDEPENDENT BANKER a force 
in the preservation of independent 
banking. To those of us who believe 
in the old system, this new publica- 
tion is an auxiliary that can be of 
great assistance. END 
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“The new fashions are a_ bare 
minimum of dress designed to show 
a bare maximum of girl.” — London 
Opinion. 

xk 

A married couple is two people 
who sit in the balcony at a movie 
because they want to smoke.” — 
Singer Kay Armen. 

xk 

“The job of keeping business rea- 
sonably free — so it can perform 
the way Americans expect it to per- 
form — is actually part of the war 
job.” — Craig R. Sheaffer, president 
of Sheaffer Pen Company. 

kkk 

“I’m not getting married to avoid 
the draft.” — Joseph Zeitler, 80, 
at his wedding in Chicago. 

x*xk 

“All neighbors agree that they 
live next door to spoiled children.” 
—Writer Mary Alkus. 

kk 

“After all, when you make more 
than $15,000 a year, you're practi- 
cally working for the government.” 
—Branch Rickey, general manager 
of the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

. xk 

“Men and women are just boys 
and girls who afe almost grown up.” 
—— Bernard Baruch. 

738 X 

“I’m not tough; haven’t had a fight 
since I was 13.” — John Garfield, 
movie “tough guy.” 

kkk 

“I! understand they’re celebrating 
Thanksgiving at the Kremlin this 
year. It will be a quiet affair — 
just Stalin and his food-taster.””. — 
Bob Hore. 

xk 

“Often the grouch a woman nurses 

is her husband.” — Actress Eve 


Gabor. 














TAX LETTER 


by J. GEORGE ZIMMERMAN, CPA 


Editor, Tax Department 





The unitiated taxpayer, coming in- 
to contact for the first time with the 
investigative procedures of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, is apt 
to feel akin to the fly which finds it- 
self enmeshed in a spider web. Since 
the feelings of frustration engender- 
ed by this process are at least in 
part attributable to lack of under- 
standing of income tax procedure, a 
review of the investigative machinery 
and of the rights and powers of the 


examining officer may be pertinent. ° 


The taxpayer should be armed with 
the knowledge of his own rights and 
of the avenues of redress open to him. 

One of the basic peculiarities of 
income taxation is that the taxpayer, 
himself, makes the initial determina- 
tion of his tax liability. The prepara- 
tion and filing of his income tax 
return is a form of self-assessment. 
If the filing of the return and pay- 
ment of the tax as reflected on the 
return discharged the taxpayer from 
all further responsibility, there 
would be no need for comment. 
There is little question, however, that 
while this might be Utopia to the 
taxpayer, it would result in a con- 
siderable drop in governmental in- 
come. The taxpayer is consequently 
given the burden of proving the cor- 
rectness of his return. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, charged 
with the duty of protecting the reve- 
nue, is given the power to examine 
both the records of the taxpayer, him- 
self, and of any other person having 
knowledge pertaining to the correct- 
ness of the taxpayer’s return. 

These powers conferred on the 
Commissioner by law have been dele- 
gated to the various offices of the 
field service, of which there are three: 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
the Office of the Internal Revenue 
Agent-in-Charge, and the Intelligence 
Unit. 


The investigative functions of the 
office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue are usually confined to 
examination of returns of individual 
taxpayers in the lower income brac- 
kets. An internal revenue agent may 
examine the return of any individual, 
corporation, estate, or trust. The 
special agents of the Intelligence 
Unit are limited to a determination, 
in cases of suspected fraud, of 
whether there is sufficient evidence 
of wilful intent to warrant prose- 
cuting the taxpayer for attempted 
evasion of tax. 

Bankers are sometimes in doubt 
as to the scope of their duty, and 
their responsibility to their custom- 
er, when confronted by a demand by 





Tax problems bothering you? 
Any questions you'd like Mr. Zim- 
merman to answer? Address your 
inquiries to this department. 





an investigating officer of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue for records per- 
taining to business transacted with a 
bank customer. Such demands find 
their authority in Section 3614 and 
Section 3615 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. That the powers conferred by 
these sections are broad enough to 
require a bank to produce its records 
for the examination of its dealings 
with a taxpayer, was settled in the 
case of the U. S. v. First National 
Bank of Mobile, 295 F. 142. 

It is also fairly well settled, how- 
ever, that these powers are not so 
broad as to permit a “fishing expedi- 
tion”. and the demand for records 
must accordingly specify the name 
of the taxpayer being investigated. 

An investigation may be instigated 
by the field service through notifica- 
tion in writing, requesting the tax- 





J. GEORGE ZIMMERMAN 


payer to appear and bring his 
records, or through contact with the 
taxpayer or his representative by 
phone, requesting an appointment to 
examine the records of the taxpayer, 
at his place of business. The tax- 
payer should draw no inference for 
such a request thal his return is in 
error. Many investigations are rou- 
tine in nature and result in no ad- 
justment of tax liability. However, 
since the taxpayer is charged with 
the burden of proving the correct- 
ness of his return, he should make 
every effort to present whatever evi- 
dence may be necessary to substan- 
tiate its accuracy. 

While the taxpayer is accorded 
some protection by law from un- 
necessary investigations and can de- 
cline, under the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution, to give evidence 
against himself, these safeguards are 
in most cases illusory in nature and 
of little practical benefit. In most 
instances, the most desirable result 
can be obtained by cooperation with 
the examining officer. 

At the conclusion of the examina- 
tion, if the examining officer pro- 
poses an additional assessment of 
tax, it is important to note the nature 
of the adjustments on which his pro- 
posal is based. If the proposed as- 
sessment is incurred as a result of 
outright error on the part of the tax- 
payer, there is little for him to do 
but make the necessary payment. If 
the proposed assessment is based on 
the failure of the taxpayer to present 
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the necessary facts and evidence to 
sustain his position, all effort should 
be directed to the end of developing 
and presenting the full and true facts. 
If the proposed assessment results 
from either misunderstanding or mis- 
interpretation of the facts by the 
examining officer or to differences of 
opinion as to application and inter- 
pretation of law, the taxpayer should 
not give up in despair. 

While the examining officer, ir 
general, will have more technical 
training than the average taxpayer, 
he is, nevertheless, human and sub- 
ject to error, even as you and I. I 
have seen too many instances where 
taxpayers have accepted erroneous 
findings by an examining officer and 
have made payment of-tax which was 
not rightfully due. 

Many taxpayers, when confronted 
with a proposed assessment which 
they do not feel is just, give up for 
fear that the cost of fighting it would 
exceed the assessment. To quote the 
well known line from Porgy and 
Bess, “It ain’t necessarily so.” The 
findings of the examining officer are 
not final; they are subject to ad- 
ministrative review and may be 
changed without the necessity of go- 
ing to court. 

When agreement to a proposed 
deficiency in tax has not been reach- 
ed in the field, the findings of the 
examining officer are incorporated in- 
to the so called “30-day letter” which 
is mailed by the Bureau to the tax- 
payer. The taxpayer has this period 
of time in which to make formal 
protest and to request a hearing, if 
he desires, before a conferee. Such a 
hearing is informal and the taxpayer, 
himself, or his duly authorized repre- 
sentative, will be given the oppor- 
tunity to present facts and evidence 
and argue his case. 

Taxpayers sometimes feel that such 
a hearing is waste motion, since the 
conferee is also an employee of the 
Bureau and of the same field office 
as the examiner. That effective re- 
lief may often be obtained is evi- 
denced, however, by the fact that 
the great majority of tax controver- 
sies are settled at this level. 

When satisfactory settlement can- 
not be obtained in the conference 
section, the taxpayer may avail him- 
self of the additional opportunity 
for hearing before the Technical 
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Staff. This is also an administrative 
unit of the Bureau, but it operates 
independently of the local field office 
which conducted the examination and 
has broader powers to enable it to 
reach settlement without court liti- 
gation. Failure to reach agreement 
at this level will exhaust the admin- 
istrative remedies open to the tax- 
payer and with issuance of the “90- 
day letter” by the Bureau, the tax- 
payer must take recourse to court 





action. In almost all cases, however, 
the taxpayer should take advantage 
of the possibility of administrative 
relief before committing himself to 
court litigation. 

We shall not attempt, in the scope 
of this article, to deal with the 
mechanics or vagaries of court liti- 
gation in tax matters, or to discuss 
the more devious path travelled by 
the investigations resulting in alle- 
gations of fraud. END 





* INSURANCE + 


WILLIAM BROWN, Editor 





Newspapers and trade journals 
have recently been citing some quite 
surprising facts about the dollar and 
those dependent wholly on life in- 
surance proceeds, pensions or other 
fixed income who are the forgotten 
men of the current “prosperity”, it 
is pointed out in an editorial in 
Trusts and Estates. 

One eminent economist, says the 
magazine, has come up with the fact 
that the $215 billion of life insur. 
ance now in force buys only 90% 
as much as did the $102 billion in 
force in 1932. And the longer life 
expectancy has added a further bur- 
den on those who seek financial 
security. 

“The obvious is often most mis- 
leading,” the editorial declares. 
“A good example is the prevalent 
emphasis on the inability of the life 
insurance dollar to buy as. much as 
the dollars which paid for it. This 
misses the main points and over- 
looks the principal values of this 
form of protection. The downtrend 
of our currency standard has been the 
greatest single hardship to our most 
valuable citizen — those who pro- 
duce enough to save, and then save 
it. : 

“But to jump to the conclusion 
that life insurance has lost, or is 
threatened with losing, its basic use- 
fulness can bring much irreparable 
damage. The thinking people of the 
country are very much concerned as 
to whether there is any stopping the 
creeping inflation, and_ therefore 


whether the dollar will be a reliable 
or even desirable anchor to tie to. 
However, as one trust official pointed 
out, to take actions based on the as- 
sumption that the dollar will con- 
tinue or repeat its performance of 
recent years is to gamble against its 
stabilization. Either way, it is in the 
realm of a speculation, and the de- 
cision should take other elements into 
consideration. 

“Probably the chief of these ele- 
ments, so far as life insurance is 
concerned, is that it is the best 
method available to offset the pos- 
sibility of a premature end of one’s 
productive life, especially where 
disability benefits are included, since 
many men have had to stop or reduce 
their business activities in the prime 
of their careers. 

“Then there are always the times 
when one may need more immediate 
cash than is otherwise available, for 
emergencies and for opportunities. 
The person with built-up cash or 
loan values in his insurance has 
ready-made credit. 

“Mortgages are but one of a num- 
ber of obligations, fixed in amount, 
which can be paid off by insurance, 
as can personal or business notes, 
either on maturity or when an estate 
is to be settled. And for the sole 
proprietor, partner or large stock- 
holder of a ‘family’ or personal firm, 
business insurance has proven the 
salvation of many enterprises with a 
limited market for their sale, or to 
provide associates with assured, 








trusteed cash for purchase of the re- 
tiring or deceased associate’s in- 
terest. 

“In such times as these it is a bit 
too easy to rationalize the normal 
urge to spend instead of save with 
the excuse that ‘money isn’t going to 
buy as much in the future, and any- 
way it’s better for the kids to make 
their own like I did’. That is a crass 
evasion of a father’s or mother’s 
duty, for it overlooks the fact that 
we are handing our children the 
greatest debt burden in history, and 
the most difficult era in which to 
accumulate a competence ‘after 
taxes’. And who are so prophetic 
that they can be sure they will not 
prematurely pass on the job of rais- 
ing the family to the wife, or leave 
her to support herself, or that the 
children will be old enough, healthy 
enough or lucky enough to attain the 
above-average living that all of us 
wish for our loved ones? 

“The ‘forced savings’ of paying 
insurance premiums is a good per- 
sonal habit, good Americanism. This 
country did not become great by 
leaving initiative to the government 
as the provider of ‘security’. By the 
very fact that social security ‘bene- 
fits’ are increased, so is the value of 
those benefits liable to be decreased, 
and only by personal efforts and 
savings can we leave a superior heri- 
tage and a more than common pro- 
tection. 

“Life insurance is a good asset 
and a basic one to every man’s and 
woman’s estate. It should be viewed 
as a protection against the hazards 
of life, rather than as a. medium of 
investment. And for the very rea- 
son that it may take more dollars in 
the future to meet the obligations 
which everyone of means incurs — 
whether for debts, higher estate 
taxes, continuation of good living 
standards or other reasons of finan- 
cial health — the thoughtful person 
will review his estate (and the net 
estate he can pass on) to see whether 
his insurance is adequate to do the 
jobs which it should and can do. 

“Trust officers know how frequent- 
ly valuable assets, or even homes or 
businesses, have had to be sold to 
pay taxes because of inadequate cash 
or liquid assets. If one is deeply con- 
cerned about the future of the dollar, 
as well as the future of his family, 


he will make sure that such sacri- 
fices are not necessary, and will pro- 
vide the liquid assets through ade- 
quate insurance, where his money 
will earn interest to help offset dol- 
lar depreciation.” 


DEVELOPING PROBATE BUSINESS 
In the sale of fiduciary bonds, the 
insurance agent must have the 
acquaintance and friendship of 
attorneys. Not only should he strive 
to know them, but he should make a 
point of convincing them that he 
knows the bonding business and that 
he is prepared to render prompt and 
efficient service on all of their re- 
quirements. In short, the agent should 
strive to create such a favorable im- 
pression that when the subject of 
court bonds arises, the attorney will 
automatically think of him. 

The development of probate bus- 
iness is neither complicated nor 
mysterious, but there is a recipe, says 
Thomas Woodard, quota - busting 
agent of Wilson, North Carolina, 
writing in The Aetna-Izer. 

First step which the agent should 
take in his campaign of creating the 
acquaintance and friendship of at- 
torneys is the simple expedient of 
calling on them and introducing him- 
self. And it shouldn’t be just a one- 
shot call; he should drop in fre- 
quently and let them know ti:at he is 
the bond man in the community, 
that he is available to help them in 


the tremendously important task of 
taking care of their bonding prob- 
lems. Also, he should make a point 
of leaving some practical memento 
behind — something bearing his 
agency imprint, so that the attorney 
is- constantly reminded of his visit. 

In addition to the attorney, such 
people as the clerk of court and his 
staff are worthwile knowing, Mr. 
Woodard declares. They can be ex- 
tremely helpful to the agent, for they 
will help him keep a check on court 
records in order to follow the cases 
on the docket. 

One of the most important factors 
in the development of fiduciary bond 
volume, in this writer’s opinion, is 
keeping them constantly in the fore- 
ground. An agent should think about 
them, spot possible opportunities for 
writing them. The local newspaper 
often contains valuable leads. 


The agent should point out to the 
attorney that he has the power of 
attorney to execute bonds outside his 
own county. Many clients may not 
know that the agent is able to take 
care of their bond requirements in 
that way, unless the agent so informs 
them. 

Confidence is an extremely impor- 
tant factor. As the client’s confidence 
grows, so will the agent’s business. 

One point which agents unfamiliar 
with fiduciary bonds soon learn is 
that there is nothing complicated 
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about them, says Mr. Woodard. 
They’re a clear-cut proposition all 
the way through. 

“If you haven’t tried your hand at 
writing probate bonds, just ask your 
bond superintendent or surety repre- 
sentative for assistance,” he concludes. 
“They'll gladly help you hurdle your 
initial bonding problems and _ get 
you started on the right road. Their 
expert help also is available for 
future guidance.” 


TIMELY QUIZ FOR AGENTS 

Here’s one of the Aetna-izers’ re- 
cent quizzes. Agents can test their 
knowledge of a line which has par- 
ticular appeal during the winter 
months: office burglary and robbery 
insurance. 

Q. Country-wide rates for this 
form vary somewhat, and nowhere 
is the cost of one unit over $20. 
True or false? 

A. True. 

Q. A typewriter valued at $200 
at the time of the loss, was stolen 
from an office one night when the 
proprietor had neglected to lock 
the door. There were no signs of 
forcible entry. Under an office 
burglary and robbery policy, what 
amount is payable? ... $90... 
$100... $190... $200... $250. 

A. $190. Loss of office equipment 
covered for theft hazard is subject 
to $10 deductible. Burglary losses 
payable in full up to policy limit. 

Q. Name the seven coverages 
of an office burglary and robbery 
policy. 

A. (a) inside ‘robbery, (b) out- 
side robbery, (c) kidnapping, (d) 
safe burglary, (e) loss of equipment, 
(f) custodian’s residence (or night 
depository of a bank), (g) property 
damage. 

Q. How does this policy differ 
from residential and outside theft 
insurance, as respects coverage on 
money? 

A. Money is covered up to $250 
per unit, rather than $100. However, 
coverage limited to burglary and 
robbery, whereas theft coverage ap- 
plies under the residence and outside 
theft policy. 

Q. What operation constitutes 
the main distinction between pros- 
pects for this policy and the store- 


keepers’ burglary and robbery 
insurance? 
A. Sale of merchandise. END 
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From time to time, distributors of 
securities and banks contemplating 
purchase, have sought a ruling from 
the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency as to the eligibility of some 
certain issue for bank investment. 

Deputy Comptroller J. L. Robert- 
son recently made the following state- 
ment to The Daily Bond Buyer in 
clarification of the policy of his 


office. 
* 


Section 5136 of the U. S. Revised 
Statutes authorizes national banks to 
acquire and hold “investment securi- 
ties”. This term is defined to mean 
“marketable obligations, evidencing 
indebtedness of any person, co-part- 
nership, association, or corporation 
in the form of bonds, notes and/or 
debentures commonly known as in- 
vestment securities’. 

In addition, the Comptroller of 
the Currency has issued an investment 
securities regulation governing the 
characteristics of the securities in 
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which national banks may lawfully 
invest. The regulation prohibits the 
purchase of securities “in which the 


investment characteristics are dis- 
tinctly or predominantly — specu- 
lative”. 


There are, of course, many other 
requirements and prohibitions not 
directly relevant to this discussion 
governing securities investments; and 
the statute and regulation apply to 
state member banks, as well as 
national banks. 

If a national bank purchased a 
security which was not a “market- 
able obligation” or which was “dis- 
tinctly or predominantly specula- 
tive”, it would be guilty of a viola- 
tion of law or of a regulation with the 
force and effect of law. 


Our office strives to assist national 
banks to comply with the provisions 
of the statute and regulation. To this 
end, we are frequently able to re- 
spond to inquiries by bankers with 
a definite opinion as to whether an 
issue of securities complies with 
specific legal requirements in con- 
tradistinction to credit requirements. 

In the supervision of national 
banks, our examiners determine not 
only whether securities have been 
acquired in violation of law, but al- 
so the question of their credit- 
worthiness, just as is done with re- 
spect to loans. 

Where an examiner finds that a 
security possesses a sub-standard 
credit status, he recommends that ap- 
propriate corrective steps be taken 
— again paralleling our practice in 
the examination of loans. A national 
bank is required by law to comply 
with recommendations and sugges- 
tions of the Comptroller based upon 
his examination of the institution. 

It will be seen that our supervision 
of securities investments of ‘national 
banks occurs as one important part 
of the twice-yearly examination of 
each institution. 








This is necessarily so, since a 
specific security varies in quality 
from time to time. The job of the 
examiner is to determine whether the 
security is an eligible and suitable 
investment on the date of the exami- 
nation of the bank. If circumstances 
change or unfavorable factors come 
to his attention, he may criticize a 
security which was not subject to 
criticism at the prior examination of 
the bank a few months before. 

Primarily for this reason, it is the 
policy of the Comptroller’s office to 
refrain from making general rulings 
as to whether, from a credit point of 
view, specific issues of securities are 
eligible for national bank invest- 
ment. 

Any such ruling, of necessity, 
could only express the opinion of 
this office at the time it was issued, 
and a contrary position might be im- 
perative a few months or even weeks 
thereafter. 

The practice of issuing such rul- 
ings, therefore, would not only be 
useless, but inevitably would lead to 
misunderstanding by national banks, 
which might act on the assumption 
that the Comptroller was maintain- 
ing a sort of “legal list”, and that 
acquisition of securities on such list 
would not be subject to adverse cri- 
ticism in any case. This would be 
erroneous, and not only might lead 
banks into injudicious investments, 
but would render the task of super- 
vision more difficult. 

This principle applies even more 
strongly to any proposal for “credit 
eligibility” rulings by this office prior 
to the issuance of securities. The 
marketability and investment status 
of bonds are often matters of con- 
siderable doubt until distribution 
has been completed. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, is the fact that responsibility for 
the investments of national banks 
rests — and should rest — upon the 
management of those banks, and any 
step in the direction of shifting that 
responsibility from the banks them- 
selves to the supervisory authorities 
would, in our opinion, be a disser- 
vice to American banking. 


* 
MUNICIPAL MARKET STRONG 


Again it has been demonstrated 
that the municipal industry doesn’t 





E. M. WHITCOMB 


is Massachusetts member of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association’s execu- 
tive council. Mr. Whitcomb is presi- 
dent of First National Bank of 
Amherst. 


know its own strength, says a man 
who should know Walter F. 
Craigie of Richmond, Virginia, chair- 
man of the municipal securities com- 
mittee, Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. Writigg in The 
Daily Bond Buyer, this authority re- 
ports that the total amount of new 
long-term issues marketed during 
1950 exceeded the $3-billion mark— 
“a figure even the contemplation of 
which would have called for smell- 
ing-salts a few years back”. 

The year’s staggering volume of 
issues was placed with investors not 
at the sharply lower prices so fre- 
quently forecast, but actually at an 
advance in the price level, Mr. 
Craigie points out. The advance was 


aided and abetted by the Korean 
crisis, which initially unsettled the 
market in June but later caused a 
sharp upsurge as higher taxation be- 
came apparent, he goes on. 

“The market just now is engaged 
in a struggle between rising bank 
loans on one hand and rising taxes 
on the other,” Mr. Craigie declares. 
“Up to this writing, the actions of 
the monetary authorities have been 
mild but should not be ignored.” 

Constructive efforts were made 
during the year to work more closely 
and effectively with the various ex- 
amining authorities, the Richmond 
municipal specialist reports. He calls 
attention to the joint meetings held 
in Washington and elsewhere with 
the result that a new and better un- 
derstanding of the problems involved 
on both sides was enjoyed. 

“The goal of sound investment 
banking and that of sound banks is 
the same, and it is hoped that this 
foundation, now laid, can be built 
in the future.” 


GOVERNMENTS HEALTHY 


To a great extent, the real news 
in the government bond market now 
emanates from Korea and Lake Suc- 
cess, it is pointed out by Standard & 
Poor’s Corporation. As the inter- 
national tension mounts, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that the 
authorities must keep themselves in 
a position to finance a major war 
effort. To them, this suggests bond 
market stability, and eventual 
strength, although it is too early to 
time the improvement. END 


Bremen, Germany, was electing a 
town council before 1400. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
FOR BANK INVESTMENT 


Allison-Williams Company 
NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“We started our bond buying program 
before the war, purchasing two $18.75 
bonds a month through the Payroll 
Savi Plan at the Stearns-Roger 
Manufacturing Co. When war came, 
we gave up our dream home for the 
duration and were glad our bonds 
went for our country’s victory.” 





FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 





Your government does not pay for this advertise- 
ment. It is donated by this publication and Foote, 
Cone & Belding in coope:ation with the Advertising 
Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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* The bonds Lila and I bought 


for our country defense helped us 
fo own our own home! 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
SELDEN AND LILA ROBINSON OF DENVER, COLORADO 


“Bond saving made it possible for me to become 
a home owner,” says engineer-sportsman 
Selden Robinson, ‘‘then helped me to improve 
on my original investment through the purchase 
of a better home. My story should encourage 
every man who dreams of a house of his own.” 











“Bonds —_ $2800 down on a house in 
1945. y provided $500 toward a 
new car. And this year when we traded 
our first house for a new brick one, 
bonds paid the difference. We had the 
es 5 Bee od because of our systematic 
bond buying program.” 

















“We've saved $4,000, and now we’re 
buying bonds toward a college educa- 
tion for our two daughters, Eimily, 15 
and Carol, 8. There’s no surer savings 
pre m than Payroll Savi and 
| Savings Bonds which are backed 


y the greatest nation on earth!” 








The Robinsons’ story can be your story, too! 


You can make your dream come true, 
too—just as the Robinsons did. It’s 
easy! Just start now with these three 
simple steps: 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before you even touch 
your income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week or 
month after month. Even a small 
sum, saved on a systematic basis, 
becomes a large sum in an amazingly 
short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by 


signing up today in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan where you work or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. 
You may save as little as $1.25 a 
week or as much as $375 a month. If 
you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, 
in 10 years you'll have bonds and 
interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You’ll be providing security not only 
for yourself and your family but for 
the free way of life that’s so important 
to us all. And in far less time than 
you think, you’ll have turned your 
dreams into reality, just as Selden 
and Lila Robinson have done. 








“‘More Than Just Paying Dues!’’ 


Montanans Urged to Action 


Active participation in the acti- 


vities of the Independent Bankers 


Association — more than just pay- 
ing dues — was urged upon his fel- 
low members of the organization by 
Montana’s O. M. Jorgenson, in a 
letter which he sent to all Montana 
members last spring. 

Long known for his conviction 
and spirit, Mr. Jorgenson, who is 
president of Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Billings, had attended the Des 
Moines (Iowa) meeting in April. 
When he returned home he addressed 
this bulletin to his Treasure State 
associates : 


“To the Montana members of the 
ia . . 
Independent Bankers Association: 


“Last month I attended the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association conven- 
tion at Des Moines. This is the first 
convention of the Association that I 
have attended, and I was indeed 
pleasantly surprised. The organiza- 
tion now has more than 3,000 
members. 


“One of the directors of the Asso- 





W. J. BRYAN 
is vice president of the Third National 
Bank of Nashville. He is Tennessee’s 
representative on the I. B. A.’s execu- 
tive council. 


ciation asked me if I would not send 
out a bulletin relative to the conven- 
tion in Des Moines to the Montana 
members and, as he put it, ‘just to 
show the membership that the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association is 
worthy of support.’ 

“May I say that Mr. Ben DuBois, 
secretary, has really done an out: 
standing job. He fought the battle 
of the Independents practically 
alone, and now his efforts are begin- 
ning to bear fruit. I know of no better 
way to give you a summary of the 
convention at Des Moines than to 
quote from the April 24 issue of 
Washington Banktrends, which is 
edited by U. V. Wilcox: 

“Independent Bankers. They are 
growing in number and _ influence. 
They are critical of federal policies 
and much more conservative than big 
bankers. At their convention in Des 
Moines last week they focused their 
program on Government and made it 
clear they didn’t like the present 
trends, especially the decreasing 
value of the dollar. 

* *1.B.A. Resolutions: (a) national 
bank conversion to state charters 
favored; (b) the regulation of bank 
holding companies; (c) no federal 
authority over reserve requirements 
of state non-member banks; (d) 
opposition to extending federal con- 
trols over state banks; (e) opposi- 
tion to federal savings-loan branches 
in states prohibiting branch banks; 
(f) opposition to any change in 
status of Comptroller, Reserve, FDIC, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

“ “General. A better understanding 
of the part their organization 
could play in national affairs has 
significantly come with their sharp 
growth in membership. Practically 
all of them are members of the 
American Bankers Association and 
the regular state associations, yet 
they felt there was a need for their 
own special kind of protest organi- 
zation, too. 

““*As independent unit banks they 


could feel free to say things and do 
things that the A. B. A. might hesi- 
tate to do, as spokesman for all types 
of banking. Unfettered and undicta- 
ted-to, they stood for conservative 
policies. Critical and obstinate in 
their views, they want no truck with 
welfare-thinking exponents. 
“‘Government corporations and 
departments as well as the big-money 
cities of the nation, have discounted 
this group of bankers in the past. It 
would be a serious mistake to sell 
these Independents short now. They 
are steadily gaining in strength as 
they unite in their determinations. 
Tough thinkers, they are the rising 
voice of Main Street, still believing 
in the kind of government that the 
fosefathers thought they had estab- 
lished -to. endure, but which now 
seems to be in grave danger’. 
“The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion is entitled to more of your sup- 
port than just the payment of your 
dues. Why not take a more active in- 
terest? Give some thought to attend- 
ing the next convention”. END 


£ x 





GEORGE J. BARTHOLD 
who is president of Miners and 
Mechanics Savings & Trust Company, 
Steubenville, serves as Ohio executive 
councilman in the I. B. A. 
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ORNERSTONE of community pro- 
gress . . . that’s the independent, local American banker. 







He makes his own decisions. He runs his own bank, the focal point of his district's 
business activities. He influences local purchasing power. He symbolizes free enter- 
prise at its level-best. 







Typical of his community leadership is his 
keen interest in his own new national monthly 
magazine—THE INDEPENDENT BANKER. In 
the short time since its initial announcement, 
bankers in all 48 states and the District of 
Columbia have rushed in their subscriptions 
to this brand-new, attention-getting publica- 
tion. 








‘It's the magazine that America’s forward- 
looking independent bankers have demand- 
ed! It’s the voice of independent banking 
in the United States! 








Let THE INDEPENDENT BANKER call on America’s independent bankers for you, once 
a month, every month, year in, year out. Put this fresh, brisk “salesman” on your 
field staff. 







Sell your services and/or products to the cornerstone of America’s com- 
munity progress, through THE INDEPENDENT BANKER. 
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Richmond, Kansas — _ Officers, 
directors and employees of Peoples 
National Bank played hosts on Dec- 
ember 8 from 7 to 9 in the evening, 
to their friends, neighbors and cus- 
tomers in the community and from 
nearby cities and towns. The occasion 
was “open house” in celebration of 
completion of work on their enlarged 
banking quarters and rounding-out 
30 years’ service. 
xk 

Missoula, Montana — Theodore 
Jacobs, president of the First 
National Bank, has been reappointed 
to a two-year term (beginning Janu- 
ary 1) as director of the Helena 
Branch of Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. E. D. MacHaffie, Helena 
businessman, likewise was re-appoint- 
ed. Both men have been members of 
the branch bank’s board since Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, 

xk * 

Sanborn, lowa — After more than 
half a century in its former building, 
the Sanborn Savings Bank recently 
observed formal opening of its new 
home. Over 1,000 persons signed the 
bank’s guestbook on the occasion. 
Included in the group were 200-some 
out-of-town bankers and other guests 
from neighboring towns as well as 
Sioux City, Des Moines and Chicago. 
President J. W. Cravens says every- 
body seemed much impressed with 


the new building and its many 
modern features. 
kkk 
Richmond, Virginia — J. Pinck- 


ney Harrison was elected a director 
of State-Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
pany at the regular semi-monthly 
meeting. He is board chairman of 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Company, 
having served that company contin- 
uously since leaving the University 
of Virginia. Mr. Harrison succeeds 
the late Dr. Roshier W. Miller on 
the bank’s board. 


Dallas, Texas — W. L. Peterson, 
president of State National Bank, 
Denison, Texas, has been re-elected 
a Class A director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas. W. F. Beall, 
president and general manager of 
3 Beall Brothers 3, Department 
Stores, Jacksonville, Texas, was re- 
elected a Class B director. Both 
terms are for three years beginning 
January 1, 1951. Mr. Peterson began 
his banking career at an early age, 
and except for a period of military 
service during World War 1, has 
been associated continuously with 
the banking business. After several 
years in various capacities with the 
Eagle Lake State Bank, Eagle Lake, 
Texas, he served successively as a 
state bank examiner, deparimental 
examiner, general liquidating agent 
and deputy banking commissioner of 
Texas. Since 1924, he has been asso- 
ciated with management of the State 
National Bank, Denison. 





magazine, Mr. 
Independent Banker. And _ this 
particular department is YOUR 
department. You should let your 
independent banker contempo- 
raries throughout America know 
what happens in your bank, in 
your town. What interests you will 
interest them. 

Send in your items, in your own 
words. We'll brush: them up, so 
don’t worry about the phrasing. 
Please let us hear from you. 


This is your 





Lismore, Minnesota — State Bank 
of Lismore marked its 50th anni- 
versary on December |. President R. 
R. Sell has been with the institution 
since July 1, 1919, became president 
in 1942. Other officers are E. F. 
Knips, vice president; Marvin T. 
Loosbrock, cashier, and Marlus 
Johnson, assistant cashier. 





Chicago, Illinois — Santa Claus 
and his helpers, with a gift for each 
youngster up to 12 years old, high- 
lighted the Continental Illinois 
Bank’s Christmas party at the Chicago 
Civic Opera House just before the 
Holidays. More than 3,000 kiddies 
and grown-ups attended the affair, 
given for children of the bank’s per- 
sonnel. Carols were flashed. on the 
screen while Venida Jones presided 
at the organ. Five circus acts, head- 
lined by TV’s Super-Circus, were on 
the program. Jack Cavan’s orchestra 
played. 

t *& * 

Los Angeles, California — Ben R. 
Meyer, chairman of the board of 
Union Bank & Trust Company, was 
elected president of the Los Angeles 
Clearinghouse Association at its re- 
cent annual meeting. He succeeds 
George M. Wallace, board chairman 
and chief executive officer of Security- 
First National Bank, who was presi- 
dent since 1947. Named vice presi- 
dent was A. J. Gock, chairman of the 
board of Bank of America, and 
Henry N. Thompson was re-elected 
secretary-manager. Re-elected to 
membership on the clearinghouse 
committee were Frank L. King, presi- 
dent of California Bank; Herbert D. 
Ivey, president of Citizens National” 
Trust & Savings Bank; J. Pogue, vice 
president and manager of Canadian 
Bank of Commerce (California) ; 
V. H. Rossetti, president of Farmers 
& Merchants National Bank, and Mr. 
Wallace. 

xk 

Hartington, Nebraska — Vincent 
E. Rossiter, cashier of the Bank of 
Hartington, was hunting ducks and 
geese on Armistice Day in a blind on 
a Missouri River island. Back home, 
Mr. Stork put in a sudden appear- 
ance. H. J. Gengler, assistant cashier 
of the bank, flew to the island loca- 
tion, picked up Mr. R., rushed him 
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to his home. A car was waiting to 
take Mrs. R. to a Sioux City (Iowa) 
hospital. Shortly after the trip, a 
new son arrived, increasing the Vin- 
cent Rossiter family to three boys 
and three girls — each born on a 
legal holiday! 
xk 

Ketchum, Oklahoma — On behalf 
of his First State Bank here, Presi- 
dent Melvin Y. Morgan is laying 
claim to being the smallest bank in 
the state and in the entire region, to 
individually sponsor one of the 
A. B. A. films in its School Series. 
They’ve just purchased one print of 
the second production, “How Banks 
Serve”, and donated it to the Ket- 
chum Public Schools. Total assets 
on the last published statement 
(October 4, 1950) were $331,675.82. 

kkk 

Billings, Montana — Installation 
of 1,100 new safe deposit boxes has 
been completed by Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, bringing the total to 
3,000. The bank also has received 
delivery of its third IBM for the 
proof department, and has installed 
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three new Burroughs bookkeeping 
machines as replacements for old 
equipment. . . . Security Trust & 
Savings Bank recently gave its third 
annual party for officers and direc- 
tors of its correspondent banks. 
Sixty-five representatives of: banks in 
eastern Montana and northern Wyo- 
ming were on hand for the afternoon 
session, and the attendance jumped 
to 120 for the evening social hour 
and dinner. Speaker was Cecil H. 
Hunter, better-known as “Stutterin’ 
Sam”, from Tulsa. Oklahoma. 
xk 
Chicago, Illinois — A. M. Strong, 
vice president of American National 
Bank & Trust Company, recently met 
in Washington with the Department 
of Commerce Foreign Policy Com- 
mission., The group interviewed 
European banking delegates from 14 
Marshall Plan nations. 
kk 
Presho, South Dakota — Harold 
N. Thomson, vice president of Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis. Past president of South Dakota 
Bankers Association and of the State 
Bank Division of the A. B. A., Mr. 
Thomson has been in banking for 25 
years, is a member of the South 
Dakota Banking Commission and a 
regent of the Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers University, from 
which he graduated in 1940. He re- 
places J. R. McKnight, president of 
Pierre National Bank, Pierre, South 
Dakota, who was not a candidate for 


re-election. 
kkk 


Blue Earth, Minnesota — A 100% 
stock dividend was issued on Decem- 
ber 1 by Blue Earth State Bank, in- 
creasing capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000, in keeping pace with the 
rapid growth in deposits. Stockhold- 
ers voted the increase at a dinner 
meeting last October for stockhold- 
ers and employees and their wives 
and husbands. 

x*wx 

Warroad, Minnesota — Assistant 
Cashier John R. Heneman of Secur- 
ity State Bank, member of the Army 
Reserve, has gone on active duty at 
Camp Carson, Colorado. END 

& 

The 66 books of the Bible cover 

a period of 3,000 years. 





DID 
You 
KNOW ...¢ 
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By industrial research, American 
companies have reduced the price of 
aluminum from 30c a pound in 1940 
to 17c a pound in 1950. Greater 
usage of aluminum, because of the 
lower price, has been a factor in 
keeping the price down because it 
makes quantity production possible. 

xk 

A Delaware poultry farm, a utility 
company and an electrical manufac- 
turing company are cooperating in a 
large-scale test of infra-red heat 
lamps developed by industrial re- 
search as heaters in a broiler house. 
Preliminary tests at the University 
of Delaware revealed that baby 
chicks thrived under the heat lamps 
even when the temperature outside 
was 12° below zero. A battery of 228 
lamps are furnishing heat for a 
20,000-chicken building. The lamps 
were hung 19 inches above the 
ground when the chicks were small, 
will be raised as the broilers grow. 

kkk 

Factories throughout the United 
States are spending from 50c to 
$2.50 per employee per year on in- 
dustrial hygiene, according to a sur- 
vey of American Public Health As- 
sociation. These hygiene programs 
provide facts which help prevent oc- 
cupational diseases. Costs vary wide- 
ly, depending upon whether an in- 
dustry is comparatively hazardous or 
comparatively sate. In any case, the 
programs were declared important 
because they build goodwill among 
employees and in communities. 

kkk 

The entire recreation room for em- 
ployees of a manufacturing plant at 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, is turned 
over to the town’s teen-age boys and 
girls every Friday night. Manage- 
ment of the plant decided to open the 
room to the youngsters in order to 
provide them with a suitable place 
for recreation. 
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Hou Long Shoulda Gank Permit 
700 Offucers to Make Poser Loans? 


In our Inaugural Edition last month, we announ- 
ced our intention of championing the cause of Freedom. 
Our front cover proclaims our dedication to perpetua- 
tion of America’s independent dual banking system. 

A friend asked, “Are you worried about the 
possible collapse of the dual banking system? It almost 
looks that way from your cover.” 

Worried, no. Concerned, yes. It is altogether too 
easy to lose our freedoms, to think wishfully, to fall 
asleep. There’s a real job for all of us to do. We must 
keep everlastingly on our toes. Like the law of gravity, 
the law of survival will always be with us. 

Actually, over the past two decades we have been 
much more worried about our statesmen than we have 
been about America’s bankers. Excepting Banker D. Ten 
years ago he made a very large one-signature loan to a 
corporation with poor credit rating, and an extremely 
poor reputation for honesty and integrity. Borrower's 
record was well-documented. Officers of the corporation 
during various periods prior to the loan had publish- 
ed statements clearly revealing their fraudulent inten- 
tions. But Banker D ignored the record, required no 
collateral, and committed his depositors and_ stock- 
holders on his intuitive hunch that the loan was good. 
Maturity date arrived, payment was evaded. 

The corporation meanwhile had requested credit 
recommendation on Banker D’s stationery to use in 
applying at other banks, and had asked for additional 
loans. All were granted cheerfully. Banker D’s vice 
president carried on further negotiations where D left 
off. Schooled in the same manner, he also was undis- 
turbed about the savings of the depositors. No payment 
received. Additional loans granted. 

Many of the bank employees were heartily in 
accord with these peculiar arrangements. “We must not 
press for payment—may possibly offend the corpora- 
tion’s chairman of the board, and thereby lose the 
account.” He ridiculed the suggestion that some of the 
bank employees might be on the secret payroll of the 
corporation. 

Meanwhile, the research and commercial depart- 
ments of the bank, working in the back rooms, away 
from the officers’ quarters, came up with a brand-new 
series of collection letters, the like of which no other 
bank had ever seen. Won’t this solve the problem? It’s 
been given a test run on one tough account, and worked 
beautifully. Before this over-age account becomes too 
hopeless and we’re completely insolvent, can’t we mail 
at least the warning phase of the series to show that we 
are not complete dopes, and we are dead-earnest about 
having our signatories keep their bargains with us? .. . 





Now, let’s not be hasty. We have the regular meeting 
of the stockholders coming soon, and I don’t want them 
to hear too much and get upset. Besides, the corpora- 
tion might already know the details of you new collec- 
tion letters. 

Even before this, Bank Consultant B had voiced 
a businesslike proposal: let all banks involved with the 
corporation have regular access to the corporation’s 
plant and books. Promptly, the plant was padlocked, 
the books closed. 

Just how long should it have taken Banker D, 
his vice president, and their staff, to have made a proper 
appraisal of this corporation and its intentions? 

Early in August, three months prior to the bank’s 
next stockholders meeting, this corporation which had 
broken all promises, employed every deceit, defaulted 
on every commitment, sent its representative to speak 
to the creditor banks. Designed especially for reprinting 
and posting on the millions of plant bulletin boards of 
the corporation, he made the following statements: 

“With cannibalistic cynicism and a gangster 
method, the government of the United States is guilty of 
crude, ruthless, barbarous, imperialistic armed aggres- 
sion against the Korean people. Having provoked an 
armed assult by their south Korean puppets against the 
frontier areas of the Democratic People’s Republic: on 
June 25, the ruling classes of the United States have 
used this provocation for their long-planned armed 
aggression against the Far East and Asia as a whole. 

“The U. S. means to emphasize the conflict, . . . 
to increase the destruction and horrors of war in Korea. 
The ruling classes of the United States do not want 
peace. Claiming world domination, the ruling circles of 
the U. S. usurp the right to intervene on the territories 
of other countries in order to enslave foreign peoples. . .” 

There is no search for truth, no reasoning with 
Jacob A. Malik, spokesman for the Kremlin. In answer 
to Warren Austin’s crystal-clear statements of facts, 
Malik replied, “Mr. Austin’s utterly false and hypocriti- 
cal words are the crocodile tears of the ruling classes of 
America. Bourgeois diplomacy uses systematic threats 
and terrorization of its opponents. It hypocritically uses 
the slogan of ‘defense of small and weak states’ as a 
pretext for aggression. Soviet diplomacy is guided by 
the greatest strategist and diplomat of all times and of 
all peoples, the great Stalin. It represents the most 
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important factor in the international struggle against 
aggressors, warmongers and their abettors. Its main 
task is to secure peace.” 

How does he explain that 53 of the 59 members 
of the United Nations have concurred with the United 
States in defending Korea? . . . “In order to conceal 
its cynical colonial banditry, the government of the U. 
S., with the active support of other colonial powers, has 
spared no effort to force some colonial slaves and sume 
‘Marshallized’ flunkies to send some soldiers of their 
own to Korea. It remains what it was: imperialistic 
aggression aimed at precluding the creation of an indc- 
pendent Korean state and endeavoring to stifle the 
national independence movement in other .countries of 
Asia.” 

After all that has transpired in the years past, 
after a solid month of Moscow utterances like the few 
samples quoted above, we then are told that our activity 
in Korea is just a “police action”. As soon as the general 
in the field accomplishes military successes, we rush 
over to shake his hand, to bask in the reflected glory 
at the politically appropriate time. 

- Will the lessons ever sink in? 


xk 


Lets, Nationatize This Mudustry! 

Hair ruffled up. Trying to think. Aid our sub- 
scribers. The correspondence reveals that our banker 
friends want to join us in championing the cause of free 
enterprise. Socialized this and socialized that is painted 
by the vote-seekers so appealingly in the distance. How 
can we open eyes to show how fresh and green our 
pasture right here is? 

Specific examples of free enterprise at work! 
That’s it! Examples our subscribers can remember 
easily, put in their own words, tell everyone. 

O. K.! Problem settled! Comb hair. Now, here’s 
a mighty handy tool. Bought it months agg. Still work- 
ing nicely. Let’s dig up the facts. 

In 1930, prices of all styles of combs from the 
cheap pocket-size to milady’s boudoir type, averaged 
$1.00. A machine cut the teeth of two combs at a time 
from plastic blanks. Surfaces were polished on wheels, 
ends rounded off by “polking”. One man’s over-all out- 
put was 350 combs per day. 

Not bad. We can provide nice, steady employment 
to a lot of workers, supplying the country with combs. 
Let’s keep it that way. Better yet, let’s nationalize this 
industry. Avoid the threat of unemployment for our 
comb-makers. Turn the profit on their output into the 
public treasury for the benefit of all society, rather than 
for a few stockholders. 

The idea wasn’t too remote. In that 1930-32 
atmosphere of hysteria, the soap-box orators found 
receptive audiences. The capitalistic system became the 
favorite target for attack. The public libraries had 
steady calls for their copies of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. 
Marx’s sentence, “The rich get richer and the poor get 
poorer” was quoted in the streets of our cities across 
the land. 

Fortunately for you and me, the comb industry 
wasn’t socialized in 1930. Instead, in the forum of open 
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competition, every comb manufacturer struggled to in- 
crease productivity, cut expenses, increase volume, re- 
duce selling price. At any time, a new company could 
set up shop and enter the industry, capture whatever 
share of the market it could take deservedly. The cus- 
tomer remained the Big Boss of the comb industry. 

In 1951 we find the greatest variety of combs to 
choose from that we’ve ever had. Besides over 100 dif- 
ferent styles, there are over 16 color patterns to please 
our tastes. They retail at 10 to 50c each, with an over- 
all average of about 25c. Modern molding machines 
have been invented and developed and purchased at 
sizeable investment risks under the incentives of our 
free enterprise system. These mold combs in “gates” of 
six, eight or ten at a time, depending on size. A single 
workman can attend two machines and still have sur- 
plus time available. With the ever-present need for peak 
productivity under our system, that workman employs 
his spare time in performing the secondary operation of 
cutting apart the combs in a small press. Today, one 
man’s output is 10,000 combs per day! He produces 
more combs in one 40-hour week than his father did in 
eighteen 60-hour weeks. 

Obviously, we don’t need as many comb-makers 
to keep us supplied now as we did 20 years ago. The 
men released from those laborious hand operations are 
busy making other desirable things for all of us. By 
paying the average price of a quarter instead of a 
dollar, every comb customer has 75c left over for other 
goods, ; 

Let’s think of this example every morning as we 
comb our hair. Let’s carry the message. Let’s comb the 
cobwebs out of the minds of those people who would 
have us stop the forward progress of Freedom and 
Independence! 

xk 

Stalin is more accommodating that Hitler. He is 
chasing us. Back in the middle ’30s, a tired old English- 
man with an umbrella and a brief case was chasing 
Hitler all over Europe, trying to avoid war. Appease- 
ment replaced diplomacy in international relations. It 
didn’t work then, and it won’t work now. 

xk &* 

The owner of an electric blanket is the only per- 

son who can afford to be asleep at the switch. 
xk * 

He who fears criticism is hopeless. Only those 
who do things are criticised. The idler is lost-sight-of in 
the march of events, but the doer is watched and criti- 
cised. To hesitate for fear of criticism, loses the battle 
while the doers march on to victory and triumphs. Inde- 
cision is a great harbinger, but to hesitate for fear of 
criticism is cowardly. If your case is right, be not afraid 
of criticism; advocate it, expound it, and, if need be, 
fight for it. Critics have always been and always will be, 
but to the strong-minded they are a help, rather than a 
hindrance. As the horse spurts forward when prodded 
with a spur, so the doers forge ahead under the lash of 
criticism. Take your part on life’s stage and play your 
part to the end; stand for that which is good; be a 
doer, not a drone; look the world in the face and let 
the critics criticize, — Thomas Jefferson. 
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Today, as never before, the Independent Banker is the “Cornerstone of Community 
Progress’. He represents an assurance of the continuance of America’s free enterprise 
system through his chosen field of independent dual banking. 
The 238 independent correspondent banks now served by the 
Marquette National Bank fully realize the importance of their civic 
and community financial obligations. They cheerfully assume their 
obligation of ‘Service’’. 
The Marquette appreciates the opportunity of serving 
the Independent Banker and his objective... perpetuation 
of America’s independent dual banking system. 
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